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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Government has at the moment nothing 
Te feagérom the Opposition, but it is in diffi- 

culty rather than danger from the discontent 
of its followers. The postponement of the Educa- 
tion Bill has brought one source of friction definitely 
before the public eye—the question of family 
allowances, or, rather, the subsidizing of the 
family by the State. This has been a bone of 
contention inside the Labour Party for years, and 
Mr MacDonald is said by his critics to have been 
Miodging the issue now that it has come to the 
front. 


Very likely he has; anyhow, it is not my busi- 
ness to defend the Prime Minister against his 
recalcitrants. But it is a fact that.a Prime Minister 
has a variety of duties, and his chief crime appears 
to have been that he attended a luncheon and 
reception to one royal and another republican 
visitor instead of listening to grievances at a party 
conference. Since official business comes first, 
it is difficult to see what else he could have done; 
and it should surely have been possible for the 
party stalwarts to fix their meeting at some 
time when Mr. MacDonald had no such good 
excuse for not attending. 


But the Government will be wise in the circum- 
stances to wind up the session as soon as possible. 
It is perfectly clear to all men that the Cabinet 
can do nothing to remedy the prevailing discon- 
tents, either in the Labour rank and file or, what 
is of more importance, in the country at large; 
the constructive policy of Socialism, which looked 
so convincing on paper a year ago, turns out to 


‘be a mere negation in practice. Hot weather and 


all-night sittings bring these things home even 
to the thickest Socialist head, and on that ground 
alone, it will be wise to send the faithful Commons 
packing by August. 


The time has come, I think, when the Govern- 
ment should cease to rely on Lord Parmoor as 
its spokesman in the House of Lords. He has 
always been inadequate to reply to the heavy 
artillery of the Conservative peers, but this week 
it was pitiable to see him attempting to put up 
some sort of case against Lords Beatty and 
Jellicoe in a set naval debate. On ecclesiastical 
law he is, I believe, an authority of the first 
order. But on problems of merely national 
importance he is simply an impertinence. 


The reception of Mr. Baldwin’s diatribes against 
Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere can 
hardly have been altogether to the liking of the 
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ex-Premier. Mr. Garvin was distinetly cold, and 
even that section of the Press which usually sup- 
ports the Conservative Central Office damned him 
with faint praise. Indeed, it is no exaggeration 
to say that the vast majority of his followers is 
more than a little pleased at Mr. Lloyd George’s 
effective reply. 


The truth, of course, is that Mr. Baldwin has 
always disliked the Press, and has taken advan- 
tage of an excellent opportunity to vent his spleen 
upon it, regardless of the interests of the party 
which he leads. Yet it was the Press, as Mr. 
Lloyd George rightly pointed out, that put him 
in office in 1924, and it is to Fleet Street that 
several of his colleagues have turned for a living 
since the fall of his administration. 


There can, unfortunately, be no doubt that in 
this vendetta against the Press the ex-Premier is 
supported by that petticoat influence which is 
rather too prominent in the Tory counsels at the 
present time. We all know what happened in 
the diocese of Barchester under the rule of Mrs. 
Proudie, and attempts to persuade Conservative 
women’s organizations to boycott the papers con- 
trolled by Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere are 
more in accordance with the spirit of the lady 
immortalized by Trollope than with the best 
traditions of English politics. 


In these circumstances it is probably unfair to 
regard Mr. Baldwin altogether as a free agent, 
but that is no reason why he should have put him- 
self in the wrong in his quarrel with Lord Rother- 
mere with regard to the selection of a Cabinet. 
In addition to the precedent which I quoted last 
week from the formation of the Campbetl-Ban- 
nerman administration, I am now, thanks to a 
correspondent, able to advance another equally 
convincing. 


In 1827 the Marquess of Lansdowne promised 
his support to Canning on condition that the 
offices of Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secretary for 
Ireland were held by men favourable to Catholic 
Emancipation as proof of the ministry’s inten- 
tions on that question, and to this Canning raised 
no objecton. Mr. Baldwin is not well read in 
political history, but as Chancellor of Cambridge 
- University he might be expected to know what 
happened little more than a century ago. 


The plain fact is that his retirement is overdue. 
He knows it, his followers know it, and the 
country knows it; but still he lingers on the stage. 
There can be no hope of a Conservative victory 
while Mr. Baldwin retains his present position, 
and resignation is now the only service that he 
can do the party, which under his leadership is 
in serious danger of breaking up altogether. No 
wonder that Tories are comparing him with 
Bolingbroke, who doomed them to exclusion from 
office for half a century. 


There was little either for friend or foe in the 
Glasgow by-election consequent on Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s death. The Labour vote was heavily down, 
as was to be expected, for the late member was 
an exceptional man; but the Conservative vote 
was also down by two thousand—almost exactly 


the number of votes polled by the Scots Nationalist 
candidate. More intesest attaches to the North 
Norfolk by-election, where Lord Beaverbrook is 
assisting the Conservative candidate in person 
against Lady Noel-Buxton, the wife of the late 
member. 


I hear from Canada that there is a geod deal 
of anxiety over the reported intention of the 
Government here to revive at the Imperial Con- 
ference the proposal of an Import Board to buy 
Empire wheat. The idea of the prairie farmers 
is that their own Pool should stabilize (they will 
not say “* fix ’’) prices in the interest of the pro- 
ducer, and they have a shrewd feeling that a 
British Import Board would think only of the 
consumer. Powerful as the Pool may be;, it 
remains true as Deakin once said, that ‘‘ tte 
seller is courtier, the buyer is King ’’—that is, 
if the buyer is equally organized. 


The Canadian millers, too, are perturbed by tite 
suggestion of prohibiting imports of flour, this 
great Canadian industry having been built up 
largely on the British market. Our opponents 
of Tariff Preference talk of the disturbance and 
friction which import duties might cause. But 
clearly the friction threatened by these alternative 
proposals would be much greater. It should not 
be forgotten that the principle of State buying 
was rejected by the committee of the Imperial 
Conference whith investigated it in 1923.. They 
found the war experience of this system discourag- 
ing, and they felt that in normal times the task 
of trying to satisfy both buyer and seller would 
be too invidious to be borne by any body. of 
individuals. One or other side would always be 
aggrieved, as the market price went above or 
below the State limit. 


If we are going in for an Empire policy in 
regard to food, let us begin, at any rate; with 
the method of import duties, where there is already 
plenty of experience to guide us. If the result 
disappoints everybody else, there must at least 
be a considerable new revenue, which could be 
used to alleviate existing burdens. It may be, as 
Mr. Hurst argues in his recent book (‘ The Bread 
of Britain’) that the importing business at this 
end is now so nearly a monopoly that the consumer 
will have to be protected by special measures of 
some kind. But, as he points out, whatever form 
those’ measures might take, they would be equally 
compatible with free imports or taxed imports. 
To make a start, I repeat, let us make sure of 
some revenue. 


Too little attention seems to be paid to the 
shortage of recruits for the Regular Army. It 
is, of course, true that the standard of fitness is 
a great deal higher than it used to be, and very 
few of the men who served with Wellington in 
the Peninsula would be accepted to-day, but to 
some extent this is discounted by the fact that the 
national physique itself has improved enormously 
during the last hundred years. 


The obvious remedy is for the Government to 
impress upon the country the need for recruits, 
but this it has flatly refused to do, and there can 
be no doubt that the pacifist tone adopted by the 
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national leaders of all schools of thought is largely 
responsible for the present situation. Neverthe- 
less, the existing position is certainly dangerous, 
and if we were suddenly called upon to fulfil our 
obligations under the Locarno Pact we could not 
do so. 


The second Test Match was a glorious struggle, 
which ended in a magnificent Australian victory 
after the England team had scored over 400 in 
the first innings. There are not very many cases 
on record of such a result after such a start, and 
every Englishman is secretly rejoiced that our 
opponents stood up to their difficult task so well, 
and won. Had they lost, indeed, the later matches 
of the series would have been of little interest. 


The Commons Preservation Society are nothing 
if not ingenious and up-to-date. It had not 
occurred to me that Badger’s Green might be 
used for propaganda for the preservation of rural 
England, but the C.P.S. is giving a special 
matinée, coining a slogan—‘‘ Save the Badger’s 
Greens of England ’’—and infusing new life into 
a movement that everybody agrees with and 
nobody troubles to help. Excellent. 


Prof. Lethaby the other day, speaking of the 
gradual wearing away of buildings and monuments 
in the open air, advocated a return to the practice 
of limewashing, which was only discontinued in 
the early part of the last century. It would be a 
pleasant shock to the eyes to see our cathedrals 
white, but for those who might object to this the 
limewash could be tinted—and the country would 
save immense sums in re-conditioning. 


There are moments when one could wish that 
Christian pastors and masters would show a little 
more sympathy to youth, who are, after all, God’s 
creatures as well as the elect. The Rev. J. D. 
Jones of Bournemouth has a name which is 
deservedly respected in Nonconformist circles, but 
his statement this week that young people have 
ceased to believe in God and morality seems to 
me singularly wide of the mark. 


Youth may not altogether believe in the Congre- 
gationalist (or even the Baptist) definition of God 
—after all, a good many of the clergy have them- 
selves altered their views considerably during the 
lifetime of ‘Mr. Jones—but to suggest that this con- 
notes a general abandonment of religion is simply 
inaccurate thinking. There is probably more 
interest in religion, at any rate in religious prob- 
lems, than half a century ago, and though, there 
is very little orthodoxy about, I imagine that there 
is still less atheism to be found. 


As to morality, Mr. Jones can hardly fail to 
be aware that the changed conditions of modern 
life have affected current ethical thought, less, 
perhaps, in the deeps and foundations than on 
the surface where most of us live. Youth has 
admittedly not solved these difficult matters 
successfully; no more did its ancestors always 
succeed when faced by cognate problems. But 
the difficulties are real, at least to those who are 
Struggling in the stream, if not to the observer 
on the bank; and our excellent clergyman would 


probably find his advice more effective if it were 
couched in the tone of sympathy rather than 
denunciation. 


Each year the gulf widens between the tennis 
of Wimbledon and that of the vast majority of 
players upon club and private courts. The ‘‘stars’’ 
win by sheer hard hitting, and at this season one 
sees only too many “‘ rabbits’ endeavouring to 
imitate them, invariably with the most disastrous 
consequences. They forget that the crack player 
not only hits the ball hard, but into the right place, 
and they fondly imagine that a hard hit is all that 
matters. 


Indeed, I have heard it argued that Wimbledon 
has a definitely bad influence upon ordinary tennis, 
owing to the fact that so many players endeavour 
to imitate the champions instead of developing 
their own game. The psychology of one’s 
opponent may not, these critics maintain, matter 
in first-class play, but it is of considerable import- 
ance in the type of contest in which most of us 
participate, and the more carefully it is studied 
the better. 


Exhibitions of national works of art are becom- 
ing a London fashion, and in January next Persia 
is to follow the example of Italy. Pictures, 
books, carpets, pottery, and enamels are being 
loaned from many of the Continental Museums 
and private collections, and as the Persian 
Government is taking keen interest in the move- 
ment there is a possibility of the famous Peacock 
Throne, the most priceless of Persian treasures, 
being lent by the Shah. The exhibition will be 
held at Burlington House. That such an exhibi- 
tion will interest as many as the Italian, is-perhaps 
unlikely, for few Englishmen have much 
knowledge of Persian art. Yet there were Persian 
architects in the reign of Darius who rivalled those 
of Greece in her prime, as evidenced by the ruins 
of Persepolis. 


An Irish friend tells me that the Simon Report 
is making the more thoughtful of his fellow- 
countrymen wonder whether some effort cannot 
yet be made to bridge the gulf between Ulster and 
the Free State. It is, indeed, a melancholy 
reflection upon the state of Ireland that Dublin 
is officially represented in London, Paris, and 
Washington, but not in Belfast. The breach, too, 
is undoubtedly widening, although the personal 
relations between Northern and Southern Ministers 
are probably more friendly than at any previous 
time. 


For what it is worth, I will quote my friend’s 
suggestion, which is that the old Kingdom of 
Ireland should be recreated, and King George 
crowned at Tara. The present constitutional 
arrangements could be left unchanged, but the 
Crown would become a link to bind Irishmen 
together, and the possible results of such a step 
are incalculable. After all, if there is an Indian 
Empire subject to various forms of government, 
why not an Irish Kingdom? The idea would 
seem to be at least worthy of consideration. 
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HOME AND EMPIRE 
DEVELOPMENT 


HE Trade Union section of the Labour Party, 
unlike the pale intellectuals who dabble 
in internationalism, has a healthy belief 
in the British Empire and the need of developing 
it. The recent report of the T.U.C. does not 
indeed attempt to find salvation in either the 
Rothermere or Beaverbrook policy, but it is still 
more remote in spirit from the Cobdenite pre- 
judice of Mr. Snowden, or the anti-imperialism 
of Messrs. Cole and Laski. And since the Trade 
Union section definitely believe in action, 
whereas the parlour Bolshevik section only be- 
lieve in talk, we should imagine that the more 
practical and more patriotic division of the 
Government’s supporters will in the end pull 
more weight than its merely ornamental and 
destructive thinkers. 

For our part, so long as the policy is right, we 
do not much care whether it comes from Eccleston 
Square or Shoe Lane; and we make no apology 
for reverting to our argument of a fortnight 
ago, to the effect that the cure for many of our 
economic ills lies in the better cultivation of our 
national resources, both at home and abroad. 
There are various long-distance enterprises, such 
as the drainage of the Wash in this country, and 
the irrigation of the Northern Territory in Aus- 
tralia, which are obviously beyond the scope of 


private enterprise in the ordinary commercial sense 


of the word. But these things are certainly within 
the scope of the State, which is concerned not 
merely with the present, but with the future. Under- 
takings of this kind will employ both capital and 
labour, will add to the resources of the Empire 
- and indeed of the world as a whole, and prove a 
permanent asset both to the nation and to 
civilization. 

Great enterprises of this kind admittedly 
require both faith and imagination; and it is an 
odd reflection on the present day that our good 
neighbours the Dutch, whom we are apt to think 
a little lacking in these qualities of the spirit, 
have shown both in full measure in their colossal 
task of draining the Zuyder Zee, whereas we 
are still squabbling over Waterloo Bridge and 
the Channel Tunnel, and deciding that neither of 
these things is really of any consequence. Yet it is 
a matter of simple arithmetic that more money 
was thrown down the gutter in the Hatry crash 
than would have been required to drain half the 
Wash. There is something definitely wrong with 
a system of national economy which produces 
the former episode and simply declines to 
consider the latter. 

The fault, we are persuaded, lies in taking too 
short a view of mere paper values and in ignoring 
the long view of future development. Mr. Lloyd 
George, to do him justice, is an exception, but 
he was misled by a curious belief in the produc- 
tivity of mere roads which led to the rejection 
of his whole scheme. The works we have in 
view are not of this kind at all, but the reclamation 
and cultivation of the soil at home and. overseas, 
and the arguments against the adoption of a long- 
distance policy of national and Imperial develop- 
ment such as we; have in mind in fact reduce to 


three. Since these are commonly used, and often 
accepted without enquiry as being conclusive, we 
propose to examine them one by one. 

it is said in the first place that these things 
should be left to private enterprise. The argu- 
ment defeats itself, for private enterprise cannot 
undertake a large project which only yields 
dividends after a period of years. It is said in 
the second place that public enterprises of this 
kind simply mean extravagance and bad work- 
manship, and the French experience of national 
workshops after the Revolution is quoted as a 
damning precedent. But national enterprise on a 
large scale in Holland, Germany, Australia, New 
Zealand, and many other countries, can be cited 
in refutation; and this argument in turn col- 
lapses from mere weight of evidence. It is said 
in the third place that this country is too poor to 
afford the luxury of thinking in terms of pos- 
terity; in other words, we must live from hand 
to mouth, and snatch a small profit where and 
how we can. This argument in our opinion 
simply shows the bankruptcy of modern 
economic theory, for it is contradicted both by 
common sense and notorious facts. In the four 
years before the present government came in, 
the people of this country saved a thousand 
million pounds out of income; and some illumin- 
ating figures recently published by the West- 
minster Bank in their monthly magazine suggests 
that, in spite of bad times, we are still doing 
very much the same. 

Now, the nation that can do, and is doing this, 
is obviously not bankrupt. But in the present 
slump of commercial enterprise this business of 
saving is very much like putting one’s money in 
a stocking; the thrifty have no use for the City, 
and the City at the moment has no use for money. 
The position, then, is absurd: we are saving 
money, and do not know what to do with it. 
In these circumstances we suggest that a National 
Development Loan, backed by the credit of the 
State, for home and Empire purposes, would 
meet with a ready response, and would solve 
in advance many of the problems to be discussed 
at the Imperial Conference in the autumn. The 
Government is bound by its own pledges against 
tariffs, but this is no question of tariffs but of 
development, and on that, we take it, the Cabinet 
is free to act. 

Mr. Snowden, 
shibboleths, will 
and continue to 


occupied as usual with his 
no doubt shake his head, 
deplore the financial crisis 
in the intervals of thinking out retorts to 
Mr. Churchill. But Mr. Snowden is merely 
a survival from a past age; and we sug- 
gest that if Mr. MacDonald really wants to 
save his Government and leave a name for some 
constructive and remedial work, he should transfer 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer to, say, the 
London School of Economics, and put in his 
place a man who is capable of some imaginative 
insight into the necessities of the day. By so 
doing he would help to lift the country out of 
the Slough of Despond in which it is at present 
struggling; and for our part, as sound Con- 
servatives, we would forgive a Labour Prime 
Minister for strengthening his Government if at 
the same time he succeeded in improving the 
national position. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


HE approaching Lambeth Conference is an 

ocular demonstration of the world-wide exten- 

sion of the Anglican Communion. Among 
the three hundred bishops who are by this time 
in England are representatives of every continent 
and well-nigh every zone. The Bishop of Yukon 
comes from within the Arctic Circle; his brother 
of the Falkland Islands governs the Christians of 
the farthest south. The Bishops of Uganda, 
Mombasa, Singapore and Trinidad have their 
homes along the Equator. There are present 
bishops from the islands of all the great oceans. 
Not only the great Dominions but India, China, 
Japan, the East and West Indies, the greater part 
of Africa and the United States are represented 
here by their diocesans. 

There is a further diversity among the 
assembled prelates, for they represent churches 
which differ in their relationship to the Church of 
England itself. The episcopal churches of Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, Canada, South Africa, India, 
New Zealand, the West Indies, and the United 
States of America are independent of it and of 
each other. The church in Australia is indepen- 
dent except for a legal nexus, an anachronism 
which will soon be a thing of thé’ past. To these 
must be added a considerable number of dioceses 
attached directly to the diocese of Canterbury. 
These consist principally of missionary dioceses in 
Africa, Asia, and South America, but also include 
such colonial bishoprics as those of Newfoundland 
and Mauritius. The independent churches admit 
no inferiority to Canterbury, although most of 
them are its daughters. They respond to an invi- 
tation to confer as equals, not a summons as from 
a superior. Any suggestion of dictation would 
wreck the Conference, nor would any such sug- 
gestion emanate from Lambeth. There is, indeed, 
a legend that at one of the earlier conferences 
someone broached the idea of a Patriarchate of 
Canterbury, but it aroused such hostility that it 
was speedily dropped and has never been renewed. 
To attempt such a creation, carrying with it any 
suggestion of hegemony or authority, would be 
repudiated not only by the United States but by 
the great Dominions with their rapidly growing 
sense of nationhood. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury presides by courtesy of his brother prelates, 
primus inter pares, carrying only such weight as 
is derived from the prestige of his ancient see and 
his own personal gifts. It is true, however, that 
there exists a central Consultative Committee of 
the Conference, and that the agenda of the forth- 
coming session foreshadows some strengthening 
of a central organization. 

The Bishop of Chichester reminded the public 
a few weeks ago that when the first Lambeth Con- 
ference was convened the number of bishops in the 
allied churches was about 144, whereas to-day there 
were some four hundred. The reasons for this 
remarkable increase are manifold; the growth of 
population, the emigration movement, and the 
missionary zeal of the allied churches have all 
had a share in producing this evidence of the 
church’s vitality. But another reason exists in 
the changed conception of the office. The bishops 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century were 


great dignitaries who kept households of feudal 
state, and whose duties, beyond those of ordain- 
ing clergy and exercising patronage, seem to have 
been vaguely conceived and sketchily fulfilled. 
Samuel Wilberforce is credited with the creation 
of a new type, that of a prelate who busied him- 
self with the oversight of his clergy and their 
parishes, and became a real ruler and chief 
organizer of all the church life within his jurisdic- 
tion. As the idea took root, it became obvious that 
the old English dioceses were too large for the 
fulfilment of the new duties. Hence the sub- 
division of dioceses, a process which goes on 
steadily at home, and is rendered inevitable over- 
seas by the development of new countries. 

Sixty years ago Canada scarcely extended 
beyond the Great Lakes, and even in that limited 
area the population did not extend far away from 
the great waterways. The shores of Lake Huron 
were still talked of as ‘‘ backwoods.’’ The vast 
prairies were the hunting ground of Indian 
tribes with a few trading posts, and the church 
existed chiefly for the evangelization of the Red 
Indian and the Eskimo. But settlers were press- 
ing ever westward, and the early years of the 
present century saw wave after wave of new 
immigrants advancing over the prairies like a tide 
galloping over a level shore, until they reached 
the Rockies and surged up northwards for hun- 
dreds of miles. Similar but perhaps not so 
spectacular movements took place elsewhere. 
Dioceses of vast and unmanageable extent have, 
therefore, been continuously subdivided, and 
new ones covering areas previously uninhabited 
have been formed into new sees. Thus the great 
prairie diocese of Rupertsland was divided and 
subdivided so that it is now ‘an ecclesiastical 
province comprising Saskatchewan, Calgary, 
Qu’Appelle, Athabasca, Mackenzie River, Yukon, 
Moosonee, Keewatin and Brandon; and that the 
subdivision was not excessive is shown by the fact 
that several of these dioceses are still larger than 
the whole of England. British Columbia, again, 
had been made a separate diocese Some time 
earlier and it has now become a province with 
five dioceses. In Australia the diocese of Mel- 
bourne may be taken as a typical example of this 
process. It first shed a large portion of its terri- 
tory to form the diocese of Ballarat. Then, thirty 
years ago, it separated from the remainder the 
three other dioceses of Bendigo, Gippsland and 
Wangaratta. Still more recently Ballarat has been 
found too large and its northern portion has 
become the new diocese of St. Arnaud. Speaking 
broadly, wherever this creation of new sees has 
taken place, it has been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding growth in the church population. 

The bulk of the ninety-odd overseas dioceses 
which have a direct link with Canterbury are, as 
was said above, of a missionary origin. The 
missionary societies of the Chuch have sent out 
devoted men and women—clergy, lay evangelists, 
educational and medical missionaries, deacon- 
esses, nurses and women teachers. They have 
settled in nearly every country in the world, have 
won converts, built up native congregations, 
formed them into dioceses, trained native leaders 
and paved the way for fully fledged native 
churches. Uganda is a conspicuous example. 
The very existence of that Central African king- 
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dom was unknown to the European world when the 
first Lambeth Conference met. To-day it is the 
seat of two dioceses; baptized Christians are 
nearly a quarter of a million, ministered to by 
native clergy ; and the land is ruled by a Christian 
king. 

Such, in brief, is the Church of England over- 
seas. When we turn our minds to the Church 
as we see it at home, we are apt to concentrate 
upon the dissensions and shortcomings of which 
we hear so much, but Lambeth, rightly viewed, 
gives a vision of a mighty confederation of which 
it is the centre, a unity in diversity, an innumer- 
able host all over the world ever marching 
onwards to new conquests for the Cross. 


MOSLEMS, HINDUS AND BURMESE 


E attempted last week to summarize the 

really important features of the Statutory 

Commission’s Report. It is obvious that 
the Commissioners are building for the future 
when they design a flexible constitution through 
which in time there may be evolved the United 
States of India. It is our firm conviction that they 
are right in doing so, but no one in touch with 
Indian feeling will deny that it is the immediate 
details which interest Indians most. Federation 
is a word; communal electorates are a reality. 
Swaraj is a vague ideal; the balance of power 
between Hindus and Moslems is the subject of 
present, and bloody, dispute. 

In view of the frequency with which the expres- 
sion ‘‘ communal electorates’’ will be bandied 
about during the next few months, it is desirable 
to understand its meaning exactly. The idea that 
democracy necessarily implies territorial constitu- 
encies, that Members of Parliament must natur- 
ally be elected by the residents in a determined 
area is universal among English folk. They 
cannot begin to understand the Indian political 
problem until they realize that such a system 
would appear so oppressive to 70,000,000 Moslems 
that they would resist it by force. Since 
democratic election was first introduced into India 
in 1906, it has been recognized that the Moslems 
(and certain other minorities) are to have separate 
representatives who are elected by their own com- 
munity. Under present conditions, therefore, 
there are two representatives for any particular 
piece of territory, a Moslem elected by his own 
co-religionists and a non-Moslem, or, generally 
speaking, a Hindu elected by non-Moslems. To 
this privilege the Moslems adhere with almost 
fanatical tenacity. 

During the last decade the Hindus have been 
trying to get this system abolished, but even they 
recognize that the Mohammedan community 
would need some protection in the form of 
reserved seats. The question, therefore—and it 
was the principal subject that was argued before 
the Commission in India—is whether communal 
electorates should continue by which Moslem 
legislators are elected only by their co-religionists, 
or whether there should be only one electoral roll, 
and a certain minimum of seats would have to 
be filled by Moslems. 

It is contended by the Hindus that communal 
electorates impede the growth of national senti- 


ment and keep communal hatred alive by secur- 
ing the election of extremists on both sides, for 
having only co-religionists as constituents they 
have no motive to conciliate the other side. The 
‘Moslems, on the other hand, argue that with joint 
electorates, renegade Moslems would obtain the 
suffrage of the Hindu majority, and Moslem senti- 
ment would not be fairly represented, while com- 
munal rioting would be increased under a system 
where a Moslem and a Hindu stood against one 
another for the same seat. The Mohammedans 
quote the promise made to them by Lord Minto, 
that they should not be submerged by a Hindu 
majority, and the Commission has very wisely 
recognized that no scheme of democratic govern- 
ment in India could ever be successful which 
appeared—rightly or wrongly—to the great 
Mohammedan community to condemn them to 
political insignificance in the country their 
ancestors conquered. 

Another, great community, the Burman nation, 
has reason to be thankful to the Statutory Com- 
mission. When Burma was conquered it was for 
administrative reasons placed under the control 
of the Government of India. The Burmans have 
no affinity with the inhabitants of India; they 
have a different religion, language, alphabet ; they 
are of a different race, and communal hatred, 


| purda, child marriage and caste do not present 


themselves as problems in Burma. Geographic- 
ally, Burma is an island, separated from India by 
a three days’ sea journey, and in almost every 


‘respect the economic interests of India and Burma 


are in conflict. There is an almost universal feel- 
ing in Burma that the revenue derived by the 
Government of India far exceeds what it spends in 
that country; an estimate, which the Government 
of India would neither admit nor deny, put the 
yearly drain at over £3,000,000. 

Until 1854 the Straits Settlements were under 
the Government of India, and it was only after 
separation that they became prosperous. Burma 
has far more affinity to Malaya than to India, 
and she now looks forward to benefits of the same 
kind accruing to her from separation. 

In the chorus of condemnation which comes 
from the vocal classes of India, let us not forget 
the 70,000,000 of Mohammedans and_ the 
13,000,000 of Burmans who feel that the Statutory 
Commission has done justice to those two great 
minorities and to their venerable religions. 


TO GAIUS VALERIUS CATULLUS 
84-54 B.C. 


By ‘‘ ANAK SUNGEI ”’ 


ERONIAN wizard, thou! who couldst replace 
A cup of Latian bronze by gleaming gold; 
Fashion a filigree of haunting grace, 
The very wine of thy caress to hold! 
We strive in vain to lift the veil of years— 
To catch the glint of thy white, homing, sail; 
To soothe the sadness of thy Troad tears; 
Or joyous birth of thy first book, to hail. 
Rest on, O human heart, whose pulses beat 
So fiercely through thy slender span of days; 
Though Clodia hear no more thine eager feet 
Above the clamour of the Forum ways— 
Yet may thine ashes gild the dust of Rome, 
And thy dear song claim wider worlds thy home! 
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I 


N the month of November, 1910, the whole 

country was seething with excitement over the 

Liberal Government’s proposals for depriving the 
House of Lords of its ancient power to revise or veto 
legislation. 

In the previous January a General Election had 
been fought which had given the Coalition of Liberals, 
Irish Nationalists and Socialists a substantial majority 
over the Conservative opposition. The issues in that 
fight had been Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals for the 
taxation of land, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s policy 
of Imperial Preference, and the question of immigrant 
Chinese Labour. 

The House of Lords had rejected, for the first time 
in a century, a Budget which had been passed by the 
House of Commons, and to meet this difficulty, and 
also with a view to facilitating the passage of the 
Home Rule Bill, to which a majority of the peers 
were opposed, the then Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, 
introduced the Parliament Bill which provided first 
that any money Bill passed by the House of Commons 
could neither be amended nor rejected by the House 
of Lords, and second, that any Bill, with whatever 
subject it dealt, should become law if. passed in three 
successive sessions by the House of Commons, 
despite the opposition of the Peers. 

Political feeling ran extremely high. The Lords 
and their supporters in the Conservative Party regarded 
the Bill as a Constitutional Revolution and their 
fears were accentuated by the belief, which proved in 
the result to be well founded, that Mr. Asquith had 
guarantees from the King that, in the event of the 
House of Lords rejecting the Bill, he would create 
a sufficient number of Peers to swamp the opposition. 

The Bill was passed through all its stages in the 
House of Commons. The Lords rejected it; the Prime 
Minister obtained a dissolution of Parliament and 
decided to fight an election on the issue of the Peers 
versus the People. 


II 


At this critical moment Lord Lansdowne, the leader 
of the Conservative Party in the House of Lords, 
came out with proposals for a compromise. He 
suggested certain amendments to the Bill, of which 
the most important was that questions which affected 
the Constitution should be exempt from the operation 
of the Bill, and that in the event of a deadlock 
between the two Houses of Parliament, they should 
be referred first to a Committee of both Houses 
sitting together, and, failing agreement there, to a 
direct vote of the electorate. 

These amendments were immediately accepted and 
supported by Mr. Balfour, the leader of the Conser- 
vative Party. 

The Radicals opened a violent attack on them, in 
the course of which they alleged that the Referendum 
was merely a device for delaying the passage of 
necessary reforms, and challenged the Conservatives 
to say whether they would be willing to submit their 
own policy of taxing food to a direct vote of the 
people. 

At this time I was in Lancashire fighting a seat 
under the egis of Bonar Law, who was challenging 
the famous Free Trade fortress of North-West Man- 
chester. The whole of my energies were devoted to 
preaching Tariff Reform: no other issue occupied my 
mind; but even in my own constituency I was unable 
to concentrate the fight sufficiently and my opponent 


THE STORY OF THE REFERENDUM 


By Lorp BEAVERBROOK 


met my arguments with a blank negative—‘* No 
taxes ’’—and went on to talk of other things. In the 
country as a whole, try as we would, we could not 
make the election turn on Tariff Reform. 

During the campaign, Bonar Law received a letter 
from Mr. J. L. Garvin, Editor of the Observer, 
suggesting that the Radicals’ challenge should be 
accepted and that we should agree to apply the 
Referendum to Tariff Reform. Bonar Law at once 
communicated with Mr. Balfour, who replied by 
telegram asking how the proposal would affect the 
situation in North-West Manchester. Bonar Law, 
without being confident of the electoral advantages 
of the Referendum, gave his support to it. 

Mr. Balfour consulted at the same time Chamber- 
lain and his son, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, receiving 
their consent to the Referendum project, and I am 
of opinion this consent was reluctantly given. 

Meanwhile, the first public acceptance of the Liberal 
challenge by a Consenvative leader was made by 
Mr. F. E. Smith (now the Earl of Birkenhead) in a 
speech at Liverpool on November 26, 1910, when he 
declared in answer to a question from his audience 
that he personally would be willing to see Tariff 
Reform submitted to the test of a Referendum. 

On the following evening Mr. Asquith was speaking 
at Reading and Mr. Balfour at the Albert Hall, 
London. Mr. Asquith formally challenged Mr. 
Balfour to say whether he would apply Lord Lans- 
downe’s proposals to the taxation of foreign food. 
At the very same time Mr. Balfour was giving him 
his answer in London. ‘‘ I have not the least objec- 
tion,’”’ he said, ‘‘ to submitting the principles of 
Tariff Reform to a Referendum.”’ 

Next day Lord Lansdowne supported the extension 
of the Referendum to the Tariff question in a speech 
at Portsmouth, and two days later Mr. (now Sir) 
Austen Chamberlain announced categorically at 
Birmingham, ‘‘ We will submit Tariff Reform to the 
people.” 

From that time till the close of the General Election 
campaign, the Referendum on food taxes was an 
integral part of the Conservative Party’s programme 
and was advocated by all its leaders. 

Undoubtedly the main reason for Mr. Balfour’s 
adoption of it was a wish to placate the powerful 
group of Tory aristocrats who clung to the doctrines 
of Free Trade while still desperately anxious to. pre- 
serve their powers in the House of Lords. 

Whatever the motives, however, the Referendum 
did nothing to advance the Conservative cause, and 
the result of the election was to leave the parties 
in very nearly the same strengths as they were 
before the dissolution. 

The fight on the Parliament Bill continued at 
Westminster, and the Home Rule issue began to 
loom large in the country. But the Tariff contro- 
versy was for the time being dead. It was enough 
to mention Tariff Reform to see a look of boredom 
come on to people’s faces. . 

Mr. Austin Chamberlain was one of the few who still 
clung to the Tariff Reform faith and he made haste 
to cast aspersions on the Referendum. 

Speaking at Buxton on December 14, 1910, he 
said: ‘‘ Now I will make you a frank confession. 
The idea of submitting Tariff Reform to a Referen- 
dum was not part of the original plan of the Unionist 
Party. We had no intention and no idea of extending 
the Referendum to Budgets—and Tariff Reform will 


be part of a Budget—whether we agree to them 
or not.’” 
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Ill 


Throughout the year 1911 the political battle raged 
with unexampled ferocity. The struggle over the 
Parliament Bill culminated in a sensational sitting 
of the House of Commons when the House had to 
be adjourned by the Speaker owing to its being in 
‘* a state of grave disorder,’’ and the Prime Minister 
was howled down with cries of ‘‘ Traitor,’’ and 
‘* Who killed the King?’’ Within the Conservative 
Party there was acute divergence of opinion, both on 
the tactics to be adopted in opposing the Parliament 
Bill and on the question of the Referendum. 

Suddenly the whole situation reached a dramatic 
climax on the afternoon of November 9, 1911, when 
Mr. Balfour announced his resignation of the Con- 
servative leadership to a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Conservative Association in the Citv 
of London, his own constituency. 

That night there was a great gathering assembled 
at the White City in London for a dinner, given by 
the Tariff Reform League, in honour of Bonar Law, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. F. E. Smith. 

Excitement was intense. When the dinner had 
been arranged no one knew that it would coincide 
with Mr. Balfour’s resignation, but it chanced that 
among the guests of honour on that night were two 
out of the three candidates for the leadership. The 
third, Mr. Walter Long, had never taken a great 
interest in Tariff Reform and was not present. Each 
of the candidates had his band of supporters in the hall, 
and there was an atmosphere of keen suspense. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain was the first speaker : when 


he rose there was round after round of deafening 
applause from his partisans. Undoubtedly at that 
moment he had far the largest number of supporters 
in the room. 
the Referendum. ‘* Our policy,’’? he said, ‘‘ has 
been fully discussed and every man and woman in 
the country knows what we will do whenever we 
are returned to power. Without need for further 
mandate, sanction, or approbation, the moment a 
Unionist Government is returned to power it will set 
about converting our Tariff Reform propaganda, our 
principles of Imperial Preference and a fair and equal 
treatment for our own people, into statutory form 
and will place them without delay and without any 
qualifications upon the statute book of the country.’’ 

Bonar Law rose next. The band of his supporters 
was small but resolute. My wife and I led the 
cheering and we endeavoured to make up by the 
strength of our lungs for the fewness of our numbers. 
The speech was far the best of the evening, and when 
it was over there was no need for organized cheer- 
ing. Applause came from every part of the hall. 

After the dinner was over, I and other supporters 
of Bonar Law met at his house and urged him to 
come out openly for the leadership. At that time 
I was his henchman, his inseparable companion, and 
part of his equipment. Three days later he was 
unanimously elected leader of the Conservative Party 
at a meeting at the Carlton Club. 

His first task was to make a public declaration 
committing the party to food taxes, and with this 
end in view I arranged for him to speak at a meeting 
in my Own constituency of Ashton-under-Lyme, at 
the earliest possible date. Then, as now, my single 
purpose was the formation of a United Empire, and 
I realized from the outset, as any man of practical 
mind and experience must realize, that food taxes 
were the only possible foundation of such a structure. 

IV 

Meantime a formidable campaign was opened 
against food taxes by Lord Northcliffe, who mis- 
trusted the Tariff Reform policy. He accused 
me of ruining my own leader and raised public interest 
in the forthcoming speech to fever heat by the question 


In measured words he declared against - 


reiterated day after day in the headlines of the Daily 
Mail, ‘‘ What will he say?” 

A vast crowd assembled at Ashton to hear Bonar 
Law’s statement. I had told my many friends in 
the constituency what his declaration would be and 
they were present in force to welcome it; in addition, 
thousands of people had come in from the surrounding 
districts. When the new leader of the Conservative 
Party announced his whole-hearted support of food 
taxes there was an outburst of enthusiastic applause. 

But while Ashton cheered, grave opposition was 
developing elsewhere. ‘There was an outburst of 
criticism in London, voiced by Lord Northcliffe in 
the Daily Mail and backed by those same Tory 
aristocrats and hereditary place-holders who had 
induced Mr. Balfour to adopt the Referendum a year 
before. Whatever may have been the motives which 
brought these two usually hostile elements together, 
they received powerful support from two men who, 
while personally friendly to Bonar Law, were obsessed 
by private political problems of their own. One of 
these was Sir Edward Carson (now Lord Carson), 
who believed that every other issue should be sub- 
ordinated to the fight against Home Rule in Ireland: 
the other was Lord Robert Cecil (now Viscount Cecil), 
who wished to see the whole might of the party 
directed to the defence of the Welsh Church, which 
was threatened with disestablishment. 

This alliance of diverse forces exerted such pressure 
that Bonar Law made up his mind to resign the 
leadership. He told me of his decision. I determined 
to retire from Parliament and to return home to 
Canada. _ I saw the ruin of all my hopes and plans 
—food taxes dropped from my Party’s programme 
and the leader driven from his post for supporting them. 

It so happened that late at night I was sitting 
with my wife in our apartment in the Savoy Hotel, 
where I then lived, when I was told that Bonar Law 
had called to see me. My wife was leaving next 
day for Canada on a visit to her relations, and we 
had arranged to spend the evening together and by 
ourselves. It was, therefore, one of the few occasions 
in my life when I did not gladly welcome a visit from 
Bonar Law. He came into my room and told me that 
his colleagues would not hear of his resignation. 
They said that if he resigned there would be an 
immediate re-election with or without his consent. 
His colleagues had found a way out and his resig- 
nation would be unnecessary. It had been suggested 
by Sir James Craig, then an Ulster M.P. and now Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland, that a petition should 
be drawn up and signed by Conservative Members of 
Parliament, inviting the leader to abandon food taxes 
for one election and concentrate on the Home Rule 
issue. Bonar Law believed that if a unanimous 
petition on these lines were presented to him he could 
not honourably resign his post. He was in truth an 
Ulsterman in origin and in outlook, and the Irish 
question meant much to him, 

Ultimately this solution was adopted and Craig’s 
circular, which is now in my possession, was signed 
by every Conservative member of the House of 
Commons except perhaps four, Mr. Amery, Mr. 
George Lloyd (now Lord Lloyd), Sir George Touche 
and myself. But I have not looked at the document 
and cannot feel quite sure of this statement. 

Bonar Law bowed to this overwhelming expression 
of his party’s opinion and retained the leadership but 
dropped the food tax. I told him that I was resigning 
from Parliament and returning to Canada. But my 
friend persuaded me to stay here for the purpose of 
serving him. I began at once to take part in the long 
fight for the restoration of food taxes to the party’s pro- 
gramme. My first move was in my own constituency, 


where I at once hoisted again the flag of food duties, 


declaring that I, at any rate, would always vote and 
work for them. | 
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ITERARY criticism and public opinion have 
ordained that Matthew Arnold be judged twice 
before his claim to fame is settled. Two judg- 
ments have already been passed. The first was pro- 
nounced towards the end of Arnold’s lifetime, which 
ended in 1888. The poet was then sixty-eight, and his 
contemporary, Francis Palgrave, the compiler of that 
standard anthology of the best songs and lyrical poems 
in the English language, ‘ The Golden Treasury,’ 
included ten of Arnold’s poems in his volume, thereby 
securing for Arnold, as a poet, a lease of life that has 
not yet run out. To-day, by these ten poems (more 
than by all the rest of Arnold’s work, perhaps), 
Arnold’s second and 
last judgment will 
abide. Modern 
criticism finds that 
if Arnold is good 
he is very, very 
good, but if he is 
not, he is stupid. In 
other words, he is | 
either ‘‘ great’’ or 
unreadable,’’ 
cording to individual 
opinion. The sum 
total of the verdicts 
in his favour will 
decide his ultimate 
fate. The _—inext 
Palgrave and his 
anthology will pro- 
bably record the 
result by printing or 
omitting Matthew 
Arnold extracts. 

If one ventures to 
predict what the 
Palgrave of the 
future will do about 
it, one must say that on form Arnold should 
survive. But there are only two sources of 
information that justify this forecast. One is 
Arnold’s poems in which a lyrical quality mixes richly 
with the substance of his thought, and the other the 
charming Introduction to ‘ Unpublished Letters of 
Matthew Arnold.’ In these all-too-few pages, the 
author writes with a fine disregard of the fear 
or favour of the crowd,. and while avoiding personal 
prejudice, sets down facts about Arnold and his work 
that throw a much clearer light upon both than that, 
for instance, murkily directed by Mr. Hugh Kingsmill in 
his ‘ Matthew Arnold.”” Mr. Kingsmill holds an advan- 
tage over the other by reason of his sheer numerical 
supremacy of words. But both these men, it must _be 
admitted, have contributed handsomely to Arnold popu- 
larity, and the foremost impression that comes out of 
reading their books is that Arnold may only be justly 
scorned or vindicated after his poems have been person- 
ally and carefully. studied. 

To travel the Matthew Arnold country is to avoid 
making heavy weather of his work, because, to many, 
his country will explain several Arnold-characteristics 
—such as his tendency towards the “‘ restful ’’ in his 
nature descriptions, so markedly exemplified in ‘ The 
Scholar Gipsy,’ which deals with the Oxfordshire 
scenes that he knew so well, that were the localities of 
Glanvil’s legend that accounted for the theme of this 
poem, and that compose the route of the reader’s pro- 
posed tour. Arnold did not subscribe to the Words- 


W 


RE 
for 


worth theory that ‘‘ little we see in nature that is ours.’’ 
He contended that what we see in nature we absorb. 


His biographers 


And he practised what he preached. 


TOURS THROUGH LITERARY ENGLAND 
VI—THROUGH THE MATTHEW ARNOLD COUNTRY 


appear to agree upon this, and the less learned critic 
will back them up. 

The tour through the ‘ Scholar Gipsy ’ country lies 
through smiling, rural, restful country; a copy of the 
poem should accompany the traveller—in his car or 
in his memory. If the tour is begun at Aylesbury, the 
route as far as Kidlington has no verbal reference to 
the poem, but as it lies through country both charm- 
ing and typically Arnoldonian, it is well worth cover- 
ing. It is a patch in the patchwork-quilt landscape of 
England that is gradually becoming appreciated and, 
therefore, frequented, so it is well to make its acquaint- 
ance before popularity lessens its charms. Bicester is 
its centre and is one 
of those market- 
towns so completely 


FINMERE English in character 


that the  globe- 
trotter will never 
discover its like— 


only its equivalent. 
Godstow _ Bridge, 
besides being one of 
the Scholar Gipsy’s 


WINSLOW. 


alleged haunts, 
spans the _ River 
Cherwell which, 
wherever it is 
crossed between 


Banbury and Ox- 
ford, offers beauty 
and refreshment to 
the river-loving 
passer-by. Perhaps 
Lower Heyford is 
the most attractive 
village upon its 


Sketch-map showing route through the Matthew Arnold country. Dotted banks, though it 
lines indicate main roads and alternative routes. 


does not lie upon 
the direct route 
of the Matthew Arnold tourist, Below Oxford, 
Hinksey, The Hurst and Bagley Woods, ‘‘ where most 
the gipsies by the turf-edged way Pitch their smoked 
tents,’’ were well known to the Scholar who so confi- 
dently waited here ‘‘ for the spark from Heaven to 
fall”? . . . (‘‘ Ah, do not we, wanderer, await it too? 
Yes! we await it, but it still delays, and then we 
suffer!”") .... 

As his commentator says, an ‘‘unwearying quest for 
excellence seems to us, Matthew Arnold’s most notable 
contribution to English criticism.’’ Hence his sympathy 
for the Scholar whose wanderings took him past lone 
homesteads in the Cumnor hills to gaze, from their 
‘‘ white brow’’ upon Oxford, ‘‘ the home of lost 
causes,’’ and on to Bablock Hythe to cross the 
stripling Thames.” Flowers Pluck’d in shy 
fields and distant Wychwood bowers,” lured the 
Scholar still farther afield; he was also seen at Fyfield 
Crossing, ‘‘ a stile into the public way,’’ and sitting on 
the warm ingle-bench ‘‘ at some lone alehouse in the 
Berkshire moors,’’ roaming the world ‘‘ with that 
wild (gipsy) brotherhood ’’ till he came ‘‘ as most men 
deem’d to little good.’’ No boundaries can be laid to 
his loiterings through this Oxfordshire country. 
Whither he went ultimately, whether he died, if ever 
the spark from Heaven fell to reward his patience and 
bring him Excellence, is not recorded. --But Matthew 
Arnold carries Glanvil’s ‘Scholar Gipsy’ legend one 
stage farther and, in twenty lines of fine poetic 
achievement, closes his tale with imagination and 
surmise. 

For the reader, the tale need never end; like the 
tour through this Matthew Arnold country, it can 
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always be begun again some other time, with undim- 
ished pleasure. Story and tour go well together, and 
though the northern part of the route does not lie 
through such Matthew Arnold-saturated country as 
the southern and western parts, it is ‘‘ in character ”’ 
with the rest and takes in a stretch of really beautiful 
country that cannot accurately be compared with any 
other English county. Its peaceful, rural prospects 
are repeated throughout Oxfordshire and inspired, so 
we are told and so we may readily believe, many of 
Arnold’s lyrical metaphors and references and, alter- 
natively, soothed his tempestuous moods. For the 
tourist who is no poet, writer or philosopher, it 
breathes a restfulness that is infectious and a contented- 
ness that is catching. It is too risky to predict that 
its attraction for the modernist will whet rather than 
allay an Arnoldonian eagerness for excellence— 
(eagerness for excellence distributed throughout the 
physical, material, mental and spiritual worlds)—but 
the pursuit of excellence will not be hindered by taking 
these roads. Arnold writes of city-dwellers, who walk 
in the parks, that they seem to him to be ‘ the grand 
impairers of English beauty.’’ But the critic wrote 
of Matthew Arnold, who frequented the ways of 
Oxfordshire, in a much more hopeful vein. He says, 
“* It is the fashion in these days for authors to dispense 
their individuality as a conquering feudal baron 
scattered largesse. Every page must be saturated with 
intimacy. Matthew Arnold was incapable of this 
literary déshabillé, but for readers who are not 
dependent on being buttonholed, he still has something 
to say. Olympian he may be, but in an age when 
*“ every one has some culture and when superiorities 
are discountenanced ’’ it is well to remember that there 
is one man, and a Victorian at that, who never 


succumbed to the facile charms of mediocrity. We 


who follow his footsteps over England may study to be 
like him, or, at all events, to escape the reputation of 
being ‘‘ the grand impairers of English beauty!” .... 
That ‘‘ it needs heaven-sent moments for this skill,’’ 
is Matthew Arnold’s parting shot. 

M. E. P.-G. 


N.B.—The. Literary Tour which will appear in the issue 
of July 19 will be through the Izaak Walton country. 


NEXT STEPS IN PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE 


HERE is no such conflict or contrast between 

‘* curative ’’ and ‘‘ preventive ”’ medicine as is 

popularly assumed. In the sequence of observ- 
able happenings, a ‘‘cure’’ at any one stage is 
usually ‘‘ preventive ’’ of those manifestations which 
otherwise would follow, All the same, conventional 
practice may justly be criticized for concerning itself 
with the later and irremediable rather than with the 
earlier stages of pathological disorder. The catch- 
phrases of preventive medicine, however, have lately 
become as reiterative and wearisome as the cuckoo’s 
song in June; and they issue from the lips of the 
traditionalists of orthodoxy as smoothly and com- 
placently as from those of the reformers of Tooley 
Street. The old belief that there is a cure for every- 
thing, could we but find it, is giving place to an 
equally exaggerated faith in the ‘‘ preventibility ”’ of 
all ill. The whole thing wants debunking, so that 
the real problems and real facts may be distinguished 
from the pious phrases among which they are con- 
cealed or confused. 

No doubt, the over-confidence is largely attributable 
to the astounding results of the sanitary reforms 
of the last century, whereby many hygienic evils 
attendant on our ill-conceived urbanization were 
removed. Some of these results were probably con- 
sequent on circumstances remote from the activities 
of the Public Health authorities and the old Local 


Government Board; but it would be unfair and 
ungrateful to minimize the very great debt we owe 
to the enthusiasm and public spirit of the sanitary 
reformers of middle and late Victorian days. 

Preventive medicine, however, as we now ll 
recognize, has a much wider range than that which 
the term sanitation is usually taken to imply. The 
hygienic measures to which the dramatic results 
referred to are mainly attributable were framed almost 
entirely in terms of communities rather than of indivi- 
duals. The public health official service has rarely 
been particularly concerned with improving the health, 
or saving the life, of Jane Dicey or little Billy Roberts. 
It has been accustomed to think in numbers, and to 
measure its results by statistics. Even along these 
wholesale lines there is a good deal more preventive 
work to do—work likely to yield further human 
benefits comparable with those already secured. The 
housing of the bulk of our industrial workers, for 
example, is, in proportion to our present knowledge, 
as hygienically appalling and as nationally discredit- 
able as were any of those evils which the efforts of 
Chadwick and his successors swept away; and it is 
as good as certain that the provision of decent homes 
for the whole of our population would do far more 
to prevent disease—psychic as well as physical— 
than is likely to be achieved by all the clinics and 
‘* medical benefits ’’ devised or devisable. 

Of one prescription for improving the national 
health—a prescription increasingly popular with our 
scientific highbrows—we need to beware. Many 
defects of mind and body are transmissible through 
the germ-plasm. What simpler means, therefore, of 
removing these hereditary ills than by sterilizingt 
those who at present embody them? A little more 
knowledge of the facts would show that the problem 
is not so easy of solution, for the very great majority 
of defectives are the children of apparently normal 
parents. In a report recently made to the Lancashire 
Asylums Board, it is pointed out that if every certi- 
fiable defective had been sterilized twenty or thirty 
years ago it would have made little difference to the 
number of mental defectives to-day. ‘‘ Mental 
deficiency cannot be exterminated by sterilizing 
existing defectives. One would have to sterilize all 
members of the community who are the victims of 
a mentally unstable constitution’?! This does not 
destroy the case for sterilizing selected unfit indivi- 
duals; but it does show that insanity and mental 
defectiveness cannot thus be ‘‘ prevented.’’ 

The realization that preventive medicine may use- 
fully be considered from the personal, as well as from 
the collective, side has stirred afresh the enthusiasm 
of serious hygienists; and, incidentally, has 
stimulated ill-informed optimisim into a gaudy 
inflorescence. There are diseases of known causation 
the continued existence of which among us is inexcus- 
able. But there are many more of which we know 
little of practical applicability, Cancer is such a 
disease; so also (for all our learned articles) are 
influenza and rheumatism. In the conventional sense, 
therefore, prevention of these diseases is at present 
impracticable. It is probable that certain avoidances 
—occupational and other—lessen individual liability. 
But no one is in a position to promise immunity, or 
even seriously lessened liability, by the adoption of 
any particular dietary or habit of life. Here it is that 
the expert diagnostician is our best protector. If 
we do not yet know how to prevent the initiation of 
these morbid processes, we can often overcome them 
and avoid their worst consequences if they are 
detected at a sufficiently early stage. The prompt 
recognition of early signs of disorder is, indeed, the 
most valuable service which the general practitioner 
can render. The ordinary British doctor is at his best 
as a diagnostician; but his attention has hitherto 
been directed mainly to the later and graver manifes- 
tations of serious illness. Of those early indications 
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of aberrance from the hygienic path which mark the 
beginnings of degeneration, he knows little more than 
does any observant citizen. If a periodic overhaul 
of his clients—well or ill—were part of the routine 
responsibility of every family doctor, his knowledge 
of early symptoms and of their significance would 
steadily and inevitably increase. Only by such routine 
examinations of the whole population, moreover, are 
we likely to recognize oncoming disease at a stage 
when something can be done about it, 

Preventive hygiene is a subject that concerns laymen 
quite as much as doctors; indeed, the latter are too 
involved—intellectually as well as financially—to take 
on themselves the entire responsibility for inciting 
the community to apply the knowledge already 
acquined. Doctors are as public-spirited as other 
people; but vested interests breed few revolutionaries. 
Butchers are rarely enthusiastic propagandists of 
vegetarianism, nor do we find the drapers and tailors 
among the keen apostles of gymnosophy. 

What is wanted is a big organized movement in 
which not only doctors, but also statesmen, editors, 
religious, commercial and industrial leaders, and 
other persons of influence and wordly wisdom, will 
take part. The attention of the public needs to be 
energetically directed to the possibilities and to the 
limitations of disease-prevention and health-promotion 
as defined by our present knowledge and means. 
There is no reason for supposing that the span of life 
can be materially lengthened; but we have learned 
that early death is in large measure unnecessary, 
and we know that much of the invalidity which takes 
value from our days, and cuts off thousands of us 
in our prime, could be avoided if we had the informed 
determination to prevent it. QuAERO 


AN EXHIBITION OF 


ENGLISH MEDIEVAL ART 
AND OF MODERN ENGLISH APPRECIATION 


By RosBert STEELE 


HERE is now open at South Kensington an 
| Exhibition of English Art, which, if it were at 
Paris or Berlin, would be crowded with 
enthusiastic admirers, and would be visited by more 
Englishmen than have yet deigned to pass through its 
doors. In monetary value alone it can compete with 
the recent Italian Exhibition, in variety of interest and 
richness of execution it excels it, but it has two fatal 
disabilities : it is English and it is free. 

In writing about this Exhibition there is very little 
occasion for expertise; the objects here shown are in 
most cases the standards of critical taste, made as 
well as they could be, and treasured through the 
centuries up to our own time with reverent care, or 
preserved by fortunate chance. Specialist students 
of the arts and crafts will need no introduction to them 
—indeed, they are almost the only persons to be seen 
at the exhibition—but it may easily be that people of 
average culture, confronted by an assemblage of the 
finest illuminations, embroidery, sculpture, gold- 
smith’s work, carving, and woodwork of our history 
may find themselves a little bewildered in the midst 
of plenty. It is for such that we have ventured to 
sketch some suggestions for a first visit; our choice 
must be an arbitrary one, omitting much that is of 
equal or greater interest than the object indicated. We 
understand that if a small party is made up to visit 
the exhibition an official lecturer will be furnished on 
due notice. 

From the main entrance to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum we embark on a sort of paper chase of 
guide posts till we arrive at the North Court in which 
the exhibition is held. Turning leftwards, a small 


leather bound book on a pedestal is before us, the 
Gospel of St. John, written and bound in Northumbria 
before a.p. 700 and found in the coffin of St. Cuthbert 
when it was opened in 1104. Twelve hundred years 
old, it is in perfect condition to-day—a link with the 
days of Bede and Ceolfrid. On the left is the first 
case of manuscripts. Look at No. 6, the Aethelwold 
Benedictional, written for the Bishop of Winchester 
by his chaplain (975-980). It is the masterpiece of the 
Winchester school, a miracle of delicate draughtsman- 
ship and writing, its colour less satisfactory but 
redeemed by the gold. In the next case look at the 
Eadwine Psalter, No. 10, executed about the time of 
King Stephen at Canterbury, a copy of the famous 
Utrecht ninth-century psalter written in the Rhenish 
provinces with classical inspiration. From this turn 
to the next case and look at No. 27, the Huntingfield 
Psalter, in King Richard’s time, a manuscript with 
forty pages of Bible pictures and saints. The great 
B—the first letter of the first Psalm—contains a tree 
of Jesse, showing the relation of Christ to David. 
The B in Beatus is always the finest piece of illumina- 
tion in a psalter, in which the artist exhausts his skill 
and invention. Near this, a little case contains the 
mitre of Becket, St. Thomas of Canterbury, formerly 
at Sens; and on the left two panels of embroidered 
linen, of about 1300, should be looked for as a rest for 
the eyes. In the next case are five leaves from a 
Romsey Abbey Psalter written about the time of King 
John by a monk there, and near by is a case containing 
a manuscript written by Matthew Paris and illustrated 
by him. It is open at a drawing showing masons at 
work (No. 123) and beside it is a poem in French of 
the Deeds of Alexander, with drawings showing silk 
weaving on a medieval loom. The text tells us that 
the silk was woven from the bark of a tree. You will 
have passed a case with some ivory carvings. Turn 
back and look at a reliquary—a crucifix with an Anglo- 
Saxon ivory of the Crucified, and at No. 30, a Bestiary 
from Radford Abbey written in Henry II’s time, open 
at a page where an archer is shooting at a pheenix’s 
nest to get the cinnamon from it of which it is built. 
Returning to our tour, look at No. 183, the St. John’s 
College Bible Pictures. We are just on the verge of 
the flowering time of English illumination, and in No. 
185, the Windmill Psalter written near the end of the 
thirteenth century, we have its first-fruits, executed in 
a rich, fully developed style. The ascetic emaciated 
figures of the early drawings become more graceful, 
the borders shoot out in all directions and give shelter 
to all kinds of grotesque beings, technique improves, 
and taste becomes more sure. A school of illumination 
springs up in East Anglia, of which the Gorleston 
Psalter, No. 187, and the Tiptoft Missal, No. 180, 
written before 1332, are fine examples; it came to a 
close at the Black Death. Here we may leave the 
illuminated manuscripts with one last glance at the 
Litlington Missal, No. 308, written for Westminster 
Abbey by Thomas Creston in 1383-4, and with the 
remark that from the close of the thirteenth century 
most of the work was done by laymen. 

South Kensington has always been rich in 
embroidered work; it has a finer collection than even 
the Lyons Museum, and when the finest things of 
other collections are shown beside the home best, the 
result is overwhelming. Seen in mass, as in the Syon 
Cope, No. 231,,given by Henry V to the sisters of 
Syon House, Isleworth, and taken abroad at the 
suppression of the house, it is noteworthy for excel- 
lence in design for a somewhat difficult field to cover, 
richness and severity of material, and superb craftsman- 
ship. There are other copes and vestments in the 
central avenue of cases which invite prolonged study, 
but we would recommend a glance at Nos. 202 and 203, 
panels from a cope, embroidered on linen, and a bag 
with the lions of England holding the privy seal of 
Edward I of 1235. The mitre of William of Wykeham, 
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from New College, No. 14, embroidered with pearls 
and gold, recently reconstructed with much skill, is a 
marvel of beauty and must not be missed; the jewel 
taken from it, in the same case, is a striking example 
of goldsmith’s work. The opus Anglicanum, English 
embroidery, was famous throughqut Europe in its 
time. Wrought by male broiderers, it had usually 
a flat golden background, worked in a simple zig-zag or 
waved pattern, with subject groups from the lives of 
the saints or rich and fanciful ornament wrought in 
silk with more gold and possibly seed pearls or precious 
stones, leaving an impression of subtlety and fantasy 
far beyond the reach of the theatrical effects of late 
French or Spanish craftsmen. 

Turning now to some work on a different scale, 
look at No. 208, an oak coffer with a painted lid made 
for Bishop Richard de Bury about 1340, and then at 
No. 209, the Winchester Altar Chest with its twelve 
painted panels done about the same time. Pass to 
No. 357, the Retable from Norwich Cathedral, half a 
century earlier, and finish by admiring the noble 
portrait of Richard II as the young king, which 
dominates the hall and is a purely English painting. 

Near here will be found a number of small alabaster 
sculptures—a peculiar English art industry, of which 
examples may be found in all countries of Western 
Europe. They come from towns such as Nottingham, 
near the alabaster quarries of Chellaston and Tutbury, 
and date from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The beautiful figure of St, Barbara holding her cannon 
ball, No. 338, is specially to be noticed among the many 
fine images exhibited. 

Lastly, for the eye is soon tired, pass through the 
little passage where some medallions of stained glass 
are on view. The finest English glass in the Museum, 
the three lights from Winchester College Chapel, were 
too large for exhibition and may be seen upstairs to 
perfection. Then for a final look round, return to the 
entrance and follow the wonderful copies by Professor 
Tristam of some medieval frescoes—if the glare on the 
glass permits. Especially look at No. 1001, St. Paul 
with the viper, of Henry III’s time from Canterbury ; 
No. 1018, the exquisite medallion of the Virgin and 
Child from Chichester ; Nos. 1027 and 1028, the Virgin 
and St. John from Newport Church in Essex; the long 
series of Westminster copies and _ reconstructions, 
Nos. 1042 on; and the Eton paintings by William 
Baker, Nos. 1065 on. 

We have left unmentioned whole classes of master- 
pieces, but enough has been described to show the 
extraordinary richness of this exhibition. Let us add 
that many of the finest things, when this exhibition is 
closed, will leave our shores for ever. When we last 
visited it eight persons were present ! 


OUR DEBT TO ITALIAN OPERA 


By OLtve Daunt 


HE Italian season at Covent Garden is all but 

over, and if the performance of the later Italian 

operas provokes us to look back to the early 
days of opera in Italy, we must feel an everlasting debt 
of gratitude to those pioneers of the seventeenth 
century. Whatever we may think of the less worthy 
operas of last century, too often revived merely to dis- 
play a prima donna’s voice, we should not let our feel- 
ings blind us to the magnificent work done by the 
early Italians in establishing the art of opera, and 
incidentally helping to lay the foundations of other 
great musical forms. To them we owe recitative, the 
aria, the overture, the possibility of dramatic 
orchestration, the line of thought which ended in the 


music drama, even the origin of the symphony. In 
the Renaissance atmosphere of welcoming new ideas 
while looking back to the best of the old, arose the 
desire of Peri and his friends to express a whole drama 
in music, and from the prevalent love for all things 
classical, to do this by speaking in music with the 
natural rise and fall of the voice, as the Greeks them- 
selves declaimed in Athenian drama. So arose 
recitative, the foundation of opera. 

It is strange, in passing, to think that the most 
extravagant form of drama should have been based on 
that most restrained of works, a Greek play. An 
Athenian, with his favourite motto of ‘* Nothing too 
much,” would surely be horrified to find himself in the 
smallest degree responsible for a Wagnerian music 
drama. What a success was the first opera performed 
at the wedding of Henry of Navarre, and what a poor 
little work it would appear to-day. Orpheus’s lovely 
story was told in crudest recitative, with no overture, 
no interludes, no orchestral accompaniment but the 
barest chords; yet Peri and Caccini were opening the 
way to opera as surely as Columbus did to America. 
Then the great revolutionary, the Wagner of those far- 
off days, entered stormily upon the scene. Monte- 
verde must have more instruments, he must have 
orchestral effects worthy of his drama, and quite un- 
heard of at his time; let picked instruments of suit- 
able tone colour accompany certain characters when- 
ever they sing (a faint foreshadowing, perhaps, of leit 
motif). 

Let us teach our strings to use a tremolo, to 
forsake the bow at times and pluck with the finger; 
let us have daring discords at moments of stress, 
even to the length of introducing a dominant seventh 
unprepared, too dreadful a practice for the seventeenth 
century, now the delight of every school child. Still 
here was the basis of drama in orchestration. Where 
would Lohengrin and Elsa be without a tremolo on the 
violins, and what would become of the Nibelungs if 
every discord had to be prepared? Then Monteverde 
must have his overture, only a toccata extemporized 
over a single chord, but still the root from which has 
grown the opera overture ending with ‘Der Freischutz’ 
or ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ the dramatic overture like 
‘ Egmont,’ and the concert overture exemplified each 
Prom. season by ‘ Fingal’s Cave,’ or the Brahms 
‘ Tragic.’ After all, the ‘ Rheingold’ Prelude itself 
is a toccata over a single chord, so Monteverde need not 
feel ashamed. 

Allessandro Scarlatti had a tidy mind, with a place 
for everything musical, and everything in its place. 
Hence came his emphasis on the form delightfully 
nicknamed the ‘‘ sandwich ’’ by Dr. Malcolm Sargent, 
our first tune, second tune, and our first tune back 
again. From that day to this the aria has been a most 
usual song form, and though it seems out of place when 
Brynhild at the height of her love scene suddenly 
restricts herself within its narrow limits, no one can 
sing or hear the lovely arias of Handel, Mozart, or 
later Italian opera without some _ gratitude to 
Scarlatti. He went further; his overtures had to have 
the ‘‘ sandwich ”’ shape, not in actual tune this time, 
but in tempo, an allegro for an opening, then a slow 
movement, and a gay quick movement to conclude. 
These little overtures even bore the name of symphony, 
and here again we have the germ of a great musical 


form. We should give one nod of recognition to 
Scarlatti when we hear Beethoven’s C _ minor 
symphony. 


Opera lovers are always divided between those who 
love the sheer vocal line with a beautiful voice suitably 
accompanied, and those who respond to a deep rooted 
drama unfolded equally by singers and orchestra. 
The former in all sincerity long to cry ‘‘ Brava ”’ at 
the last note of ‘ Celeste Aida,’ the latter can scarcely 
bear to break the spell by clapping when the curtain 
falls on the ‘ Valkyrie.’ Still the music drama lovers 
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must realize that their art too is descended from early 
Italy. We are used to think of Gluck as the reformer, 
who, scorning the artificiality of the Italian opera of 
his day, showed with his ‘ Orpheus,’ and his 
‘ Iphigeneia in Tauris ’ how true drama could be com- 
posed; but Gluck was hailed as a champion in Paris 
by that section of the musical world which had already 
learned to appreciate sincerity in opera from long 
acquaintance with the works of Lully; and who, after 
all, was Lully? An Italian violinist, unscrupulous to 
a degree that makes Wagner appear a Parsifal, but 
determined that no tie of honour or friendship should 
stand in the way of establishing true drama as opposed 
to artificiality in opera through the length and breadth 
of France. Lully himself worked first under Cavalli, 
a pupil of the great Monteverde, and so the line of 
the music drama can be traced to an Italian source. 


THE ’VARSITIES AT LORD’S 


By BERNARD CAUSTON 


N Monday the ’Varsities meet at Lord’s. It 
will be the ninety-second encounter since that 
far-off day in June, 1827, when Oxford first 
played Cambridge. If only to get present-day cricket 
into perspective it may be interesting to recall that 
opening contest and then pass in»review the series 
that has followed, particularly those matches which 
have usually escaped the attention of the historian. 

The first meeting was a one-day match at Lord’s 
and seems to have owed its origin to Charles Words- 
worth, who, while still an Oxford undergraduate, 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities for fraternizing with 
the foe in that his father was Master of Trinity, 
Cambridge. Wordsworth was evidently somewhat 
fortunate to be able to take part in the match which 
he had arranged. Years afterwards he recounted the 
“‘ piece of Jesuitry ’’ to which he had had recourse to 
get leave of absence from Oxford. He told the Dean 
he wished to go to London to consult a dentist (and 
so was enabled to assist the Oxford team in extracting 
no fewer than 258 runs from Cambridge, who could 
muster only 92). In this subterfuge he appears to 
have profited from the connivance of the College 
authorities. ‘‘ At all events, my tutor, Longley, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was privy to 
it.’” It is pleasant to think that even in such early 
days a future Primate showed those qualities of states- 
manship which reinforce a man’s other claims to 
preferment. 

Two years later followed the second match, played 
on Magdalen ground. Actually this was the 
ubiquitous Wordworth’s first opportunity for hand- 
ling a bat that season. A prime mover in the 
inauguration of the first Inter-Varsity boat-race, he 
took part in that contest but was not daunted by 
lack of practice from transforming himself from wet 
bob back into cricketer again. 

To be a cricket ‘‘ blue’? was not always a coveted 
distinction, for in those early years some of the elect 
declined to turn: out, with the consequence of a 
good deal of eleventh-hour rather haphazard recruit- 
ing. Indeed, there seems to have been a certain 
casualness where the question of qualification was 
concerned, for in 1829 we find Cambridge playing one 
Sivewright, a lieutenant in the 12th Lancers, on the 
ground, apparently, that he had a brother in residence 
and would be glad of a game. 

If in their early beginnings ’Varsity cricket could 
not always be described as representative, there has 
rarely been any complaint that these contests have 
declined to the level of dullness that too often 
characterizes County and even Test Match cricket. 
Years before the war ‘‘ Saki”’ said the last word 


regarding the languors of such sport, when he wrote 


of one of his characters: ‘‘He died quite 
abruptly. while watching a county cricket match; 
two and a half inches of rain had fallen 
for seven runs and it was supposed that} the 
excitement killed him.’’ How different must have 
been the scene of the 1839 Inter-Varsity match when, 
during the Cambridge innings, no fewer than 46 wides 
were bowled and a contemporary chronicler observed : 
““ The bowlers evidently at times lost their temper 
at not being enabled to disturb the wickets of their 
opponents.’’ 

But Oxford was by no means always the culprit in 
these excesses, for, returning to the subject of the 
182g match, played on Magdalen ground, we find it 
recorded, not without some trace of bitterness : ‘‘ The 
Cambridge men, if losers in the field, were at least 
equal to the foemen at the board. The tent and table 
were open to all comers from Cambridge, and Cole’s 
bill was a disagreeable surprise—about £400!’’ 

In 1865 the price of admission to Lord’s was raised 
to a shilling per head, but a person on horseback 
paid half-a-crown and a charge of five shillings was 
made for a carriage on two wheels and of half-a- 
sovereign for one on four wheels. Lord’s may not 
compare with Ascot as a parade ground for fashion, 
but how distracting the arrival of spectators must 
have been is shown by the instance of the 1870 
match when Dale missed an easy chance at ‘‘ point ” 
and to his captain’s remonstrances replied: ‘‘ Sorry, 
Walter, I was looking at a lady getting out of a 
drag.’’ 

By the time of the Jubilee match in 1877, Oxford 
led Cambridge by 21 wins to 20, but the Light Blues 
drew level a year later with a crushing victory by 
238 runs—and no wonder, for the same side, which 
included A. P. Lucas, A. and E, Lyttelton and 
A. G. Steel, beat the Australians at the Oval by an 
innings and 72 runs. 

The story has often been told of the 1893 match 
and C. M. Wells’s action in deliberately bowling a 
wide and a no-ball in succession to the boundary and 
so paving the way for the change in the follow-on 
rule. After the war Cambridge ran into brilliant form 
and strengthened their lead to 43 wins against 
Oxford’s 36. The Inter-Varsity contests about this 
time became dominated by the trinity of Ashtons, 
the hitting of Chapman and the inspired opportunism 
of Enthoven in becoming bowler, century-maker or 
captain at need, Oxford’s bowling repertory could 
make little head against Cambridge’s run of success, 
only interrupted in 1923, when Stevens and Betting- 
don came into their own on a wicket damaged by 
thunderstorm after C. H. Taylor, batting in a manner 
reminiscent of J. W. Hearne, had led off for Oxford 
with a century in his first ’Varsity match. 

Last year saw a strengthened Oxford’s hopes of 
reducing the lead thwarted by the huge scoring of 
J. T. Morgan, though the Nawab of Pataudi very 
nearly achieved two centuries and, in any case, by 
repeating Taylor’s feat, accomplished what neither 
‘* Ranji’? nor his nephew ‘‘ Duleep ” had succeeded 
in achieving in ’Varsity matches. 

For what, one wonders, will next week’s game be 
remembered? Both ’Varsities have put up pretty 
strong performances against County sides. Let us, 
at any rate, not speak disrespectfully of the weather 
for fear of courting misfortune. 


"A number of solutions to competitions are 
disqualified every week because they reach the Editor 
too late for adjudication. Competitors are asked to 
note the closing dates of the competition and to 
post their solutions in good time. 
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THE THEATRE 
A RELUCTANT SINNER 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


Cynara. By H. M. Harwood and R. Gore Browne. 
Playhouse Theatre. 

EFORE the curtain rose on the first performance 
B= * Cynara,’ I had decided to refrain from writ- 

ing anything about it. For I happened to have 
a very strong personal reason for hoping that this play 
would prove more than ordinarily successful ; I had also 
an equally strong reason for hoping it would ‘‘ flop ’’; 
and the fact that these two hopes were mutually 
contradictory did not mean that they would necessarily 
cancel one another. I mention this by way of warning. 
As a matter of fact, however, before the curtain had 
been up five minutes, I found that the habit of 
impersonal criticism had asserted itself, obliterating 
personal prejudice, and that my only interest was in 
the play itself considered as a work of dramatic art. 

Superficially, the story told in ‘ Cynara’ is a very 
simple one. It has probably been told a hundred 
times by writers of popular novelettes, and rejected a 
thousand times, as being too ingenuous for ‘‘ serious ”’ 
treatment, by more ambitious writers. It is the story 
of Jim Warlock, barrister-at-law : well-off, successful, 
somewhere in the middle ’forties, comfortably and 
contentedly the husband of an icatibe but extremely 
decorative wife named Clemency. A rather dull, but 
very pleasant, very English couple, you would call 
them, and their marriage a successful one, if ever a 
marriage merited that epithet. | However, Jim had 
never before been left alone in London for a month. 
And it wasn’t until Clemency had to go away to Aix 
(the reasons were comparatively unimportant, aad too 
much time was wasted in explaining them), that he 
discovered there were other things in the world besides 
his wife and his respectable friends and the rather smug 
atmosphere of life in Montagu Square. He was 
introduced to some of these things by his elderly and 
cynical friend Tring—a man so different from Jim and 
Clemency that I kept wondering how it was he was so 
friendly with the Warlocks. 

Among these other things was Doris Lea, a Soho 
shop-girl. Jim being Jim, it was only with the greatest 
reluctance that he allowed himself to be introduced to 
Doris and her friend Miss Milly Miles. Nor did he 
make any effort to pursue the acquaintanceship. It 
was a mere (and to be frank, an exceptionally long- 
armed) coincidence that brought them together at the 
Public Baths at Farmer’s Green a few days later; and 
again Jim behaved like a perfect gentleman. And 
here we reached the end of the first act—by far the 
weakest of the three. The second was in five short 
scenes, and the pace grew swifter. Character began 
to influence the action; and all that had happened up 
till now appeared as an over-elaborate prologue to the 
play itself. 

But when Tring had contrived, unknown to Jim, a 
meeting at the Derby; and when Jim had driven Doris 
back, and was alone with her in the flat she shared 
with Milly; and when he learnt that Milly would be 
away that night—well, things began to happen. But 
they weren’t the ordinary things; or rather, they didn’t 
happen in the way they ordinarily happen in the theatre. 
Doris was no ‘‘ vamp,”’ and Jim was the last man in 
the world to try to take advantage of the situation. 
But the girl was young and pretty, and Jim was acutely 
conscious of the fact. And when she made it perfectly 
clear that she was not so much willing as desirous, he 
did at last succumb—reluctantly, against his better 
judgment, and with his conscience muttering the most 


disquieting objections. That was the first of these five 
beautifully written scenes. 


A month or so of almost undiluted happiness 


followed his surrender. I say ‘‘ almost ’’ undiluted, 
because I haven’t a doubt that Jim was all the time 
troubled by thoughts of his disloyalty to Clemency 
(Jim was great on loyalty), by the danger of this 
intrigue (Jim was essentially a lover of respectability), 
and by the disturbing knowledge that he was very much 
less in love with Doris than was she with him; and he 
must have foreseen that ‘‘ difficulties ’’ would arise 
when the inevitable breaking-off arrived—with Doris 
trying to keep hold of him, and himself struggling to 
escape. ll these considerations must have been 
continually present in Jim’s mind, spoiling his enjoy- 
ment. He had warned her that it could not last; that 
he was a married man who loved his wife; and Doris 
had promised to release him without fuss, directly he 
decided the affair must end. But it isn’t in human 
nature to surrender one’s happiness without a struggle. 

The third scene of this second act is one of the most 
perfect things I have ever witnessed in the theatre. 
Clemency has just returned from Aix, glad to be home 
again, and expecting to find everything, including Jim, 
exactly the same as she had left them a month earlier. 
She and her husband are alone together in her bed- 
room, and she questions him carefully. What has he 
been doing? He looks tired; has he been overwork- 
ing ?—all the idle chatter of a married couple reunited 
after a short absence. Nothing happens, nothing out- 
wardly dramatic; there is no meretricious scene of dis- 
covery, no sudden outburst of confession. All we see 
is an unfaithful husband and an unsuspecting wife. 
Sir Gerald du Maurier, excellent throughout the play, 
was superb in this short scene, where the drama is 
intense, but subtle, latent in the situation. In the last 
scene of this second act comes the outwardly dramatic 
moment of exposure. Doris, abandoned, has com- 
mitted suicide, and Jim is ‘‘ implicated ’’ in her death. 
Crash! The last act is the inquest, with Jim 
denounced by the coroner and jury as a heartless 
libertine, a seducer of young girls, etc.: an ironical 
conclusion, revealing the fatuity of these judicial 
enquiries and the hypocrisy and cruelty of mob- 
morality. 

Ruined professionally—for barristers must be like 
Cesar’s wife, above suspicion; well, above everything 
except suspicion, and with his marriage tottering, Jim 
seeks solace in the Isle of Capri. There it is that 
(starting in the Prologue to the play) he tries to make 
the puzzled Clemency understand exactly why he acted 
as he did; why he “‘ fell for ’’ Doris, and why later on 
he broke with her. The play is his story, as he tells 
it to his wife. And the Epilogue reveals that wife still 
puzzled by her husband’s infidelity. But Tring arrives; 
and though he fails to justify Jim’s conduct, he con- 
vinces Clemency that what has happened is of no real 
consequence. And when Mr. Warlock sails for 
Central Africa, to start a new life, far (and surely most 
unnecessarily far) away from scandal, Mrs. Warlock 
sails with him. 

The acting at the Playhouse is, as usual, excellent. 
Of Sir Gerald du Maurier, who is never off the stage, 
I have already spoken ; I should add that his part, that 
of an essentially weak man, is entirely different from 
any I have ever seen him play, and that his 
success is not merely one of personality, but reveals 
him as a character-actor of fine delicacy. Miss Celia 
Johnson was an admirable choice for Doris, and con- 
firmed the good opinions already formed of her acting. 
And among the smaller parts, Miss Gladys Cooper 
(Clemency), Miss Doris Fordred (Milly), and Miss Anne 
Todd were conspicuously excellent. 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C,2. 
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THE FILMS 
AN OFF AND ON PARADE 


By Mark Forrest 


Paramount on Parade. The Carlton. 
The Brat. Directed by Louis Mercanton. The Capitol. 


HE revue at the Carlton is directed apparently by 

| no one in particular, which is just as well, for it 

does no one any particular credit. The whole 

is announced as being supervised by Elsie Janis and 

that seems to mean a very uneven programme. Thirty- 

one so-called stars perform in the entertainment and 

one is left wondering of what exactly the cinematograph 
heaven is made. 

Lilian Roth and Charles Rogers set the ball rolling 
with a poor song sung poorly; they are followed by a 
childish attempt at travesty which has William Powell, 
Clive Brook and two or three other well-known actors 
to ‘‘ put it over.’’ They don’t. Following that 
Maurice Chevalier makes his first appearance in the 
revue and under the guidance of Mr. Ernst Lubitsch, 
who is a planet, and with the help of Evelyn Brent 
brings the programme to life for the first time with an 
amusing sketch. After that there is Nino Martini, who 
has a very pleasing voice and then the entertainment 
wanes again with Leon Errol in a stupid interlude, 
Jack Oakie and Lilma O’Neal in a weak song; Harry 
Green in a burlesque of Carmen—surely this kind of 
nonsense is played out; Nancy Carroll doing what she 
can’t do very well and Clara Bow doing what she can’t 
do at all. Maurice Chevalier then rescues the revue 
once more with a song, ‘ All I Want is Just One Girl,’ 
which he sings with plenty of charm and a great deal 
of enthusiasm; and Mitzi, yet another child prodigy, 
gives a fair imitation of him singing it. After that the 
dark, in which all sorts of people including Gary 
Cooper, George Bancroft, Richard Arlen and Mary 
Brian stumble about; then for the third time the light, 
Maurice Chevalier singing ‘ Sweeping the Clouds 
Away.’ This very tuneful number, which everyone who 
dances will have to dance for many weeks to come, 
concludes the programme. It ends on its best note and 
one comes away a little less disgruntled than perhaps 
one should be. 

The filim at the Capitol is the first production of a 
new company, known as Betty Balfour Pictures 
Limited. I hope that good fortune will attend this 
venture, but I was very disappointed at its initial 
attempt. The story is an adaptation from a French 
play, La Méme; I have not seen the play but I don’t 
imagine that the adaptation flatters it. Indeed, with 
the exception of the central idea, which is of a brat, 
whose father is serving five years, being apprenticed to 
crime and threatening to become a variety star instead, 
1 doubt whether any of the original remains. 

Betty Balfour plays the brat, and anyone who saw 
her in ‘ Squibs’ will be prepared for and will find in 
patches her own peculiar brand of caricature. The 
story, however, gives her no help and it is difficult to 
imagine why she chose such a vehicle. Handicapped, 
first of all, by this, the film is not improved by its 
direction, which is commonplace. Betty Balfour is 
principally supported by Alf Goddard, as the proprietor 
of a public house and her good angel; by Gibb 
McLaughlin, as her guardian and bad angel, and by 
John Stuart, as the young composer the windows of 
whose flat she opens to admit her bad angel for 
nefarious purposes. None of their performances is 


outstanding, but the dialogue is so weak and the 
direction so uncertain that the performers can hardly 
be blamed for the unimpressiveness of the whole. 


perhaps, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘| The Editor of the SaturDay Revigw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

‘| Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


MR. BALDWIN’S DEFENCE 


SIR,—Even allowing for your partiality to the 
extravagances of Lord Beaverbrook, | think your article 
on ‘ Mr. Baldwin’s Defence ’ somewhat unfair. 

The party meeting on Tuesday last showed clearly 
to anyone who was there that any lack of decision 
that there may appear to be in the Conservative leader- 
ship is due not to any vacillation on the part, of the 
leader personally, but to the lack of unity in the 
party. We are not agreed upon food taxes, we are 
not agreed upon most issues. The leader is the leader 
of'the party and it is his duty to keep us togethe-. We 
all find something to disagree with in Mr. Baldwin’s 
policy, but we criticize it from diametrically opposite 
standpoints; he goes too far in one direction for some 
people, not far enough for others. 

You agree with Lord Rothermere in wanting Mr. 
Baldwin to go; you agree with Lord Beaverbrook in 
wanting the party to declare for the vaporous slogan 
of Empire Free Trade. In doing the latter you attempt 
and certainly witlessly—to 
split the only party that can get Freer Empire Trade; 
in doing the former you unite the party against you. 
There was an impressive solidity in the party last 


- Tuesday in favour of retaining Mr. Baldwin as leader, 


and until you have shown us a better leader and a 
policy we are agreed upon, there is not likely to be 
any coup d’état in the Carlton Club. 

One word about your article on ‘ Press Dictatorship.’ 
No one supposes that people are convinced by lead- 
ing articles in the Daily Mail—most buyers of the 
Daily Mail do not read them. They have, however, 
the same effect, as an advertisement, subconscious and 
cumulative. Really serious, on the other hand, is the 
tampering with news, which gives to readers a false 
perspective. The prominence given to attacks on Mr. 
Baldwin is of small importance compared with the 
virtual suppression of his replies. 

I am, etc., 
Hucu Motson 


SIR,—While the argumentum ad baculum style of 
journalism as practised by the Rothermere-Beaverbrook 
Press is regrettable, it occasions no surprise since these 
journals have always been the vehicle of distortion, 
unfair reporting and violent personal propaganda. It 
is, however, ill-suited to a weekly paper of the aforetime 
standing of the Saturpay REviEw. 

Week by week you attack Mr. Baldwin, but of all 
the hundreds of letters in his defence that have been 
received you have not published one. The evil influence 
of the Yellow Press has even cost you your sense of 
humour! You accuse Mr. Baldwin of throwing mud 
at Lord Beaverbrook, thereby inviting your readers 
to include you in the laugh—and it was a very hearty 
one indeed—which they had at the expense of his 
lordship on the publication of his letter on the eve of 
the Conservative Party meeting imploring Mr. Baldwin 
to abstain from personalities. 

If Lord Beaverbrook ever hoped that his campaign 
against the one outstandingly honest and sincere man 
in public life would succeed, he should have tried to 
envisage that quality which, above all others, appeals 
to the average Englishman—the love of Fair Plav, 
and however much he might have been lacking in this 
quality himself his lieutentants might have been able to 
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introduce some semblance of it into the Empire Free 
Trade Campaign. 

Mr. Baldwin’s position would not now be so 
extremely strong, nor his hold over the imagination 
of the public so great, had it not been for the despicable 
and un-English methods with which, for months, he 
has been assailed. 

I am, etc., 

Torosay Castle, Davin GUTHRIE 

Isle of Mull 


SIR,—Now that the meeting at Caxton Hall is over, 
and that temporarily, at least, the question of leadership 
is settled, may I suggest that it would be a little more 
profitable to consider the methods by which Conserva- 
tive policy is imposed on the party, and we may then 
get some idea as to the fundamental cause of the dis- 
content that has been (and still is) rife within the Con- 
servative Party, and the absolute distrust of the party 
leaders by outsiders who own no allegiance to any 
party, who are inarticulate except at Election times, 
but whom it is necessary to inspire and whose votes 
are essential before the Conservative Party can return 
to power. 

Consider some of the more important changes and 
pronouncements on Conservative policy in recent years. 
Who for instance settled the extension to the Franchise? 
Who settled the adoption of Protection prior to the 
debacle of 1923? Who authorized it being dropped? 
Who authorized the referendum ?—and now the latest 
Agricultural policy announced by Mr¥ Baldwin? Here 
are five (and others could be quoted) important changes 
in policy, yet neither the Parliamentary Party nor the 
local Conservative Association throughout the country 
had any voice in the policy they were asked (or was it 
instructed ?) to support. 

Mr. Baldwin may rightly complain of the methods of 
Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere, but a leader who 
will hand over the destinies of the country to the unin- 
formed voter of 21 can scarcely complain of a demand 
for a little more real democracy within his own party. 
In effect, however, we are treated like children when 
policies are being discussed and settled; scarcely any- 
thing in recent years has been submitted to the party 
until too late, and apparently the only people who have 
no real say in the destinies of the country are Conserva- 
tives, with the exception of the Conservative leader and 
a few intimate friends—we are just told to shut our eyes 
and open our mouths. 

There are any number of potential leaders within the 
party, but until the real source of enthusiasm is allowed 
to function, many business men who like myself are 
merely on the fringe of the party—since we have little 
time for politics, but who none the less are deeply 
interested and have in the past and would again 
willingly give time and service to it, if there were any 
evidence that it would be welcomed in the same way 
that it would be in the Labour or Liberal Parties—will 
stand aside and refuse to waste our efforts. 

Principles, not personalities, will become of greater 
consequence, and if we are not to be dragooned by Lords 
Beaverbrook and Rothermere, neither are we inclined 
to accept blindly the ipse dixit of a Mr. Davidson 
or even a Mr. Baldwin. 

Criticism is the’very breath of life in politics. Let 
the Conservative leaders announce their policies to and 
convince their own party, before arrogantly assuming 
that the country will accept them, and they will find 
their own position strengthened. 

I am, etc., 
61 Milton Road, Donatp V. H. 


Harpenden, H ertfordshire 


THE PRESS DICTATORSHIP 


oe aspect of the continual suppression of 


ndon newpapers appears to have been overlooked in 
© many comments that have been made upon 


the demise of the Daily Chronicle, and it is 
that one section of public opinion after another 
is being deprived of expression in the Press. 
It is not, for instance, many years ago that there 
were six or seven evening papers catering for different 
schools of thought, whereas there are but three to-day. 

This seems to me to be one of the things that they 
do much better in France, for it would be difficult to 
name any section of French opinion that is not repre+ 
sented by a Paris daily or evening newspaper of some 
sort; and the high literary standard which the French 
Press has always maintained would appear to be due 


to the very individuality of its contributors, itself the 
result of a multiplicity of papers. 


In this country, on the other hand, we are in danger 


of a standardized Press, resembling that of Russia, with 


two or three organs catering for everybody in general, 
and consequently for no one in particular. This, in 


its turn, can only result in a steady lowering of tone, 
with disastrous effects upon the mind of the reader. 


I am, etc., 
James Linpsay 


EXPORT TRADE AND TARIFFS 
SIR,—In your last issue you remark that ‘“‘ the 


chief result of the new United States tariff seems likely 


to be a serious blow to that country’s export trade,’’ 


but you do not say why this result is to be anticipated. 


Has not the U.S.A. usurped our position as the greatest 


exporting nation, despite its tariff walls and our Free 
Trade? Such an anticipation is belied, therefore, by 


facts, and it can also be refuted by reason. 

First, if the new tariff raises prices (evidently your 
assumption) an American manufacturer is likely to 
make a larger profit in his home market, and the 
additional profit would allow him to cut his prices for 
export markets. 

Secondly, and the crux of the matter, if higher 
duties really protect the home markets, American 
manufacturers will be assured a greater turnover 
and, owing to the importance of a stable market and 


the influence of mass-production on costs, the certain 


result is that they will be in a better position to under- 


sell their foreign competitors. 


Here is the reason why American motor cars are 


actually cheaper in that country than in England, why 
protectionist countries compete so successfully in 
neutral markets, and why the industries of Great 
Britain are in a parlous state. 


In conclusion, it is somewhat distressing to find this 


superficial Free Trade argument in the SaTurpay 
REVIEW. 
not only put my point—though the wrong way round, 
because, the home market being the only stable market, 
a great export trade is always built up on a great home 
trade and not vice versa—but add: ‘‘ The way out 


can be found only by a disregard of economic and 
political shibboleths.”’ 


Indeed, in the same issue, page 810, you 


I am, etc., 


Bexhill-on-Sea J. S. Hecut 


‘IS ART DYING?’ 
SIR,—The average intelligent reader of your 


normally enlightened paper must be unimpressed by 
the hackneyed forms of abuse with which your contri- 
butor Mr. Bury assails Picasso and Matisse in 
particular and Modern Art in general. 

Wearied by a surfeit of nonsense both ‘‘ academic ”’ 
and ‘‘ modern ”’ in and about Art, he looks for a lead, 
He knows from history that of the tens of thousands of 
works produced in any age, a mere handful;-so to speak, 
eventually achieve immortality. The strangeness of 
any new conception of truth has always shocked the 
Philistine, and, discounting this, he looks for aid in 
dividing the wheat from the chaff of his contem- 
poraries. Mr. Bury’s contribution, however, is merely 
a bogey as familiar as Santa Claus. 
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Like too many other victims of a one-sided educational 
system in England, he has been nurtured evidently 
entirely on the Greek-Roman-Renaissance ideal of 
beauty, which is all very well as far as it goes, excellent 
for Greeks and Romans, but not meaty enough for a 
Nordic race, a race which has a genius for travelling 
and acquiring and printing and reproducing. 

How much, if any, of the Greek ideal he has incorpor- 
ated to himself I do not know, for he has sung only 
his hymn of hate; but it seems that, suffering from 
zsthetic anemia, Mr. Bury has tasted the rehash of 
Greek, Persian, primitive and personal art at the table 
of Messieurs Picasso and Matisse. Acute indigestion 
conjures up in him visions of ‘‘ The stars dragged 
down from the skies and rolled in the slime.” 
Hysterical by now, he rushes to the arms of Anatole 
France and finds comfort in a soporific quotation 
to the effect that willy-nilly the world must go on. 

I am, etc., 
RaymMonp Coxon 

10 Hammersmith Terrace, W.6 


SIR,—‘“‘ Purity ’’ informs us that ‘‘ the toxic 
character of music is, of course, well known to medical 
men.’’ Fortunately, there are several forms of music 
other than syncopated noise, and several sorts of 
human minds other than that of the mentally deficient. 
Hence many great minds have derived a non-toxic 
stimulation from music, even if ‘‘ Purity ’’ regards 
pictorial art of all kinds as a corrupting influence. 

Of course Art is dying. The capacity of one man 
among ten million to create, whether in art or 
thought, whether in science or invention, is the hail- 
mark of men’s inequality, so that democracies which 
aim at equality have neither reward nor honour to 
offer to genius. I am, etc., 

ac S ANITY ” 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—227 
Ser sy VERNON RENDALL 


A. The use of the adjective is one of the most 
important points of style. A First Prise of One 
Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea will be 
awarded to the competitors who select the best twelve 
lines including twelve or more notable adjectives, 
- giving references to the author and work cited. 
Poetry and drama from Shakespeare onwards are 
to be used, but living writers are barred, The selec- 
lion may include two or as many as three lines from 
one writer, or one each from twelve, as is preferred. 
A single line which holds more than one notable 
adjective may score in the competitor’s favour. An 
example of the sort of adjective desired is: ‘‘ She 
stood in tears amid the alien corn,’’ Keats, ‘ Ode 
to a Nightingale.’ There is no objection to such 
familiar beauties, but where the adjective was at the 
time of writing both novel and notable, its citation 
will win particular regard. Past participles and nouns 
used as adjectives will be admitted: e.g., Milton’s 
sunshine holiday.’’ 


B. In the year 4004 a fragment is discovered of a 
modern version of Gray’s Elegy which has supplanted 
the original but consists of six stanzas clearly 
founded on it. Competitors are asked to compose 
these; a First Prize of One Guinea and a Half and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea will be awarded for 
the best efforts. Any part of the Elegy may be taken 
for imitation and two breaks are allowed. Thus 
six consecutive stanzas may be imitated; or four and 
two with one break; or two from the beginning, 
middle and end of the poem respectively with two 
breaks. An example of the treatment contemplated is: 

Perhaps in this neglected-spot is laid 
Some movie star the Americans have missed. 


the first prize, with Athos for second. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
or LITERARY 2278). 
ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 
iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 
iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 
Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
‘Monday, July 14. The results will be announced 
in (the issue of July 19. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 225 
SET BY QUINCUNX 


A. It is well known that the Times Literary Supple- 
ment is one of the few reviews regularly received 
in the Elysian Fields. After reading the seventh 
exchange of angry opinions between an Oxford and 
a Yale Professor regarding four misplaced commas 
in the Second Folio version of ‘ Hamlet,’ the shade 
of William Shakespeare hands the paper to that of 
Dr. Johnson. A First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for a record 
up to 300 words of their ensuing comments. 


B. A Prise of One Guinea for a rhymed maledic- 
tion, in not more than sixteen lines, for the use of the 
well-behaved motorist against the fast-retreating backs 
of those others who “‘ cut-in’”’ and otherwise take 
unfair advantages on the road. 


REPORT FROM QUINCUNX 


225A. This, I admit, was difficult. The Elysian 
Fields have an atmosphere all their own, as also has 
the correspondence page of the Times Literary 
Supplement; Shakespeare’s surprise at the warring 
of professors would not be of the same kind as the 
lexicographer’s. So there were four elements to be 
blended in the situation. No one, I fear, conveyed 
hints of all four with equal success, but most of the 
entries had merit. , ‘‘ Sir,’’ said Bébé’s Doctor, ‘‘ it is 
a dull wit that would be confounded by the confusion 
of a comma ’’—but the same competitor opened with 
a remark by Shakespeare that struck a wrong key in 
its phrasing—‘‘ Methinks these moderns have no sense 
of humour. . . .’? James Hall had some good lines: 
S. J.: Well, Sir, the latest is: that vigilance allied to 
learning is apprised of serious imperfections in your 
writings. 
W. S.: An’ they grant the less serious partaketh more 

of perfection, I care not... 
but he read more Shakespearean theorizing into the 
situation than was warranted. Lester Ralph wasted 
too many words on descriptive writing, including the 
curious detail that Shakespeare, beyond the bourn, 
takes his ease in a hammock! Everybody, however, 
was agreed in supposing that the Dryasdusts will not 
be invited to the Mermaids and Mitres of the celestial 
regions. All in all, 1 should recommend W. G. for 


FIRST PRIZE 
Shakespeare: Patience, Doctor! 
God’s creatures ! 
Johnson: Give me leave, sir. A cockroach is God’s 
creature. So is a blackbeetle. So is that poor fool 
Boswell, who, as I have told you— 
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Shakespeare (interrupting him): Give me leave, sir 
—as I remarked long before .you. Every one of 
God’s creatures hath his uses. I remember a vain, 
simple fellow, who would waylay the maids at the 
Mermaid with tales of his prowess—God ’ild him— 
on the stricken fields of the Netherlands, till they 
with brawny arm would have him forth on to the 
causeway. But I used him! 

_ Johnson: And how? 

Shakespeare: He filled a page in a play o’ mine— 
even as the cockroach filleth a line in yon dictionary 
you prate of. I made him a scented puppet of a 
general, shoving himself on the notice of the soldiers, 
demanding a return of their prisoners. They have 
the breed still on earth, ’a warrant. Now, d’ye mark 
me, these professors— 

Johnson: I follow you, sir. I confess the notion 
had escaped me. O, that we were on earth again, 
to collaborate in a drama! ‘ Micrologia, or, the 
University Wits.” To you, sir, I would leave the 
construction, the machinery without which even the 
best play is damned. For me would be the pleasure 
of pillorying these crawling, pestilent fellows, with 
their noses to the ground, like hogs scenting truffles, 
and their ungraceful posteriors elevated to the 
shrinking heavens. 

Shakespeare: Too late, Doctor, too late. ’Tis 
done! Take the wisdom of Shallow, the wit of 
Bottom, the geniality of Lear, the open heart of 
Cassius and the modesty of Pistol, and there’s your 
University professor ! 2 W. G. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Johnson (returning the Paper): Sir, I grow weary 
of these critick’s quarrels, As for their trivial animad- 
versions, they are such as might provoke the 
sedatest writer to asperity. 

Shakespeare: Marry, Doctor, I am not angry, 
though ’tis certain these gentlemen are. Upon a dis- 
pute concerning commas, one argues that I made 
Hamlet both a madman and a cockscomb; the other 
fantastical fellow will die for’t that Hamlet was 
sensible, but he hales me in another leash of commas 
to prove that Ophelia, poor soul, was naught but 
the Prince’s doxy! And, mark you, they are now 
upon the seventh interchange. Pray Heaven, they 
come not to the Lie Direct, lest they spill somewhat 
dearer than ink! 

Johnson: Nay, Sir, be assured, they will not fight, 
save with goosequills. But, ha! what saith the 
Prince himself? 


. . Peace will still her wheaten garland wear 
And stand a comma ’tween their amities.” 

But, pshaw, they do but amuse themselves with 
phantoms in the clouds. They carry perspective 
glasses, and see whatever is too remote for the 
observation of the rest of mankind, or they wear 
magnifiers that show faults invisible to the general 
eye but nothing of the greatness of the design. 
Fight? I protest, William, ’twould arride me to see 
these champions have each at t’other with cudgels ! 

Shakespeare: Aye, so a cracked sconce, or so, 
would serve their turn, mayhap a bout of cudgelling 
would do no harm. Commas, an’t please you! Faith, 
I would care not though they purged it blank of all 
pointing, or if Beelzebub, god of summer flies, pepper 
it with commas; let him whose brains are as God 
made them judge if ‘ Hamlet’ be a good piece of 
work, or no. For if the un-bemused eye see not the 
meaning, then ’tis naught. God help us! I still 
marvel, how plentifully the learned do lack wisdom! 
Shall we walk, Doctor? 

(Exeunt, arm-in-arm.) 


ATHOS 


2258. Seldom have I held in my hand so much 
heart-felt verse as the entries for this swearing 


match. Righteous wrath is ever an inspiration, and 
Euterpe, bearing a baton instead of her flute, would 
seem to be never far away from the by-pass roads. 
True, M. L. gently reminds us in a note that the 
‘* well-behaved motorist is polite in every circum- 
stance ’’; but to allow this principle would give M. L. 
both prizes, for nobody else showed any scruples 
about their own manners, I am afraid that passion, 
sudden braking, forced swerving, etc., must be held 
responsible for some faulty metres—Sir Duncan 
Grey’s and Bébé’s efforts both show signs of this. 
A. K. M.’s thankfulness that 
.. your tribe are few, 
And getting fewer, I am pleased to say... 

seems to point to a happier state of affairs in Glasgow 
(whence he writes) than London can boast. H. M. 
Wagstaff ends well with: 

O! curse you, Chryslers, taking all the road; 

Avaunt! Sports Alvis, may your tubes corrode, 

Your jets be choked, your engine spit, backfire; 

Round the next corner may you lose a tyre, 

And then have endless trouble with the jack, 

That I, behind, may hit you in the back! 
—but his opening is far too deliberate for the occasion. 
W. G. has a capital entry, which well deserves 
quotation in full, and is only very reluctantly passed 
over for a prize because, after careful reflection, I 
cannot admit that his Dantesque vision comes within 
the meaning of the act, Lester Ralph is hard on the 
winners’ heels, and James Hall, Norah M. Butterfield, 
Marion Peacock, L. V. Upward and Issachar were 
in varying degrees spirited and dexterous. But I 
think that Pibwob (first) and Celtico (second) win 
the day. Pibwob got the right speed into his lines, 
and although there seems no reason why Celtico 
should pitch so concentratedly into the Ford, his 
third line should be useful to innumerable sufferers. 
(Celtico’s entry bears no address.) 


FIRST PRIZE 


May bobbies take you in their traps; 
May your beloved, expensive maps 
Prove obsolete; may cows and sheep 
Stray in your road a thousand deep; 
May overdrafts of carbon veto 
The functioning of your magneto; 
May you, forgetting to refill, 
Run short of petrol up a hill; 
May every flint and nail conspire 
To lacerate your every tyre; 
May passing motor-coaches barge you; 
May every garage overcharge you; 
Last, may the Grim Policeman stand 
Extending an enormous hand, 
And turn your sanguinolent bus 
The one-way road to Tartarus. 

Piswos 


SECOND PRIZE 


Yes, blast you! Go! And take with you the sum 

Of all my curses, you confounded scum! 

You selfish, slimy, slippery, slithering eel! 

You thing unfit to sit behind a wheel! 

Like car, like driver! Slickness, hustle, thrust, 

You worship; may your Ford blow up in dust 

And ashes, you who shatter British nerves 

With your atrocious, impudent side-swerves ! 

Courtesy of the road! My God! These swine 

Should have the courtesy of a hempen line 

At the cross-roads, where once the gallows-tree 

With its unsightly fruit did use to be; 

So that all men, beholding your reward, 

Might say : ‘*‘ That was the man that drove a Ford 

To hell, and lost his manners by the way.” 

Curse him! He’s turned the curve a mile away! 
CELTICO 
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IN GENERAL 


HERE are many ways of testing popular 
| feeling, of gauging the general desire. 
Parliamentary institutions, perhaps, have lost 
something of their old prestige; but there remain 
other, more rule-of-thumb, methods. You may ccm- 
pare the bursts of handclapping which greet Mr. 
MacDonald or Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Bradman or Miss 
Johnson, on the news-gazette of the cinemas; you may 
note the arrival of new effigies at Madame Tussaud’s; 
you may study the incidence of glossy ‘‘ real photo- 
graph ’’ postcards in the humbler class of news- 
agents’ windows (especially for Royalty and the 
drama); you may observe the results of newspaper 
plebiscites. That all these methods have their 
fallacies I freely admit. But a well-trained observer 
of these and similar straws will soon feel the ways 
of the wind. Much good may it do him... . 

Newspaper votes always have some interest, and 
the last week or two, I notice, happened to produce 
a few minor curiosities. Invited to explain why they 
read the morning papers they did, the readers of 
Everyman seem incidentally to have declared them- 
selves most strongly for the Daily Express, with 
the Daily Mail and Manchester Guardian as a 
strangely coupled pair of runners-up. Again, the 
Observer lately asked its competitors to name six 
men or women, now under fifty years of age, whose 
lives it was desirable to see prolonged to three score 
and ten. Whether the vote on this question was 
large, we are not told: had it been on the issue of 
whose lives should be cut short before fifty, it would 
doubtless have been overwhelming. But the happy 
six chosen as G.O.M.s and G.O.W.s of the fast- 
approaching ’fifties and ’sixties are oddly assorted. 
Sir Oswald Mosley heads them—through the fascina- 
tion of the quite unpredictable, no doubt. Miss Amy 
Johnson comes next—a choice that does more credit 
to the voters’ hearts than to their heads: unless, 
indeed, they fancy that increasing years will so 
strengthen this lady’s powers of flight that she will 
one day be the first woman in the moon, Third comes 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, who must feel a little startled 
at the idea of thirty-five more years of railing at a 
sick world. But he may be consoled at having his 
brother, Mr. Julian Huxley, elected to old age along- 
side him; and the latter, perhaps, will by then have 
discovered an elixir vita which shall prolong the 
reign of the whole party of the elect, which is majes- 
tically rounded off by the Archbishop of York and 
Miss Sybil Thorndike, into a grander and even more 
glorious century. 

Well, how that list will strike our children I do 
not presume to prophesy. They will doubtless be 
too busy elbowing the old blockheads out of the way 
to bother about what hopes were held of them in 
1930. But as a pendant to this plebiscite, I offer 
another, more ambitious but not dissimilar, which 
the readers of the Pall Mall Gazette voted in the 
year 1887. In general outlook, I think one may say, 
the readers of the Pall Mall at that time would 
approximate fairly closely to those of the Observer 
to-day; and as there had been some discussion of 
the founding of a British Academy on the lines of the 
Académie francaise, they were asked to prepare a 
list of the forty Immortals who should occupy its 
stalls. The result, I think, gives a remarkably clear 
view of the later Victorian age as seen through its 
own eyes. Here are its chosen forty, in alphabetical 
order : 

Duke of Argyll 
Matthew Arnold 
Walter Besant 
William Black 
R. D. Blackmore 
John Bright 


Robert Browning 
Wilkie Collins 
Dean Farrar 

E. A. Freeman 
J. A. Froude 

W. E. Gladstone 


Fredk. Harrison 
T. H. Huxley 
Henry Irving 
Benjamin Jowett 
Andrew Lang 

J. H. Lecky 

Lord Leighton 
Canon Liddon 

Sir John Lubbock 
Justin McCarthy 
Cardinal Manning 
Sir Theodore Martin 
George Meredith 
John Morley John Tyndall 

An imposing body! What architect could have 
been found to house them with fitting majesty? Sir 
Joseph Paxton, alas, was dead. And what dress 
uniform could have been contrived to show off advan- 
tageously Irving and Jowett, Manning and Stubbs, 
and Sala? It is not fair, of course, to judge the 
composition of an Academy by the value of its 
members’ works to a later generation. Nevertheless, 
no one can examine that list of names to-day with- 
out being struck by the hollow note which so many 
of them ring. It is fairly easy to understand how 
the staunch, amiable figure of the 8th Duke of Argyll, 
ever to the fore in the great scientific polemics of 
the age, impressed his contemporaries; the career of 
the Rt. Hon. Friedrich Max Miller, too, is a character- 
istic curiosity of that Germanophile age; Lord 
Leighton was of course predestined for any Academy. 
And the greater mames pass unquestioned. But in 
perspective Sir Theodore Martin seems very small 
beer for Academic status; R. D, Blackmore has sadly 
faded; William Black’s fame is much restrained; 
and how the verbose George Augustus Sala was 
ranked in such solidly distinguished company I am 
too ignorant to understand—though I seem to 
remember that in the old Madame Tussaud’s he 
shared the honours of Literature with Tennyson, 
being shown, not as an isolated figure on the open 
floor, but seated at a table in a model room, with 
paper, ink and drooping flowers in a pot. 

A plebiscite on a large scale made by one of the 
mammoth newspapers of the present day would offer 
curious results to the student of popular standards. 
But I suspect there would be a decided drop in the 
level of discrimination. Spoon-feeding by the Press 
has not helped the growth of discernment. 


Quincunx 


William Morris 
Max Miiller 
Cardinal Newman 
John Ruskin 

G. A. Sala 

Lord Salisbury 
J. R. Seeley 
Herbert Spencer 
Leslie Stephen 
R. L. Stevenson 
William Stubbs 
A. C. Swinburne 
Lord Tennyson 


NEW NOVELS 


Other Man’s Saucer. By J. Keith Winter. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

No Goodness in the Worm. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

The Island. By Naomi Royde-Smith. Constable. 
s. 6d. 

Delicate Fiend. By E. Charles Vivian. 
Lock. 7s. 6d. 


. THER MAN’S SAUCER’ is a most vulner- 

able novel. It would be possible for the 
unscrupulous to quote passages from it that would, 
in isolation, give an impression of novelistic ‘‘ grand 
writing,’’ at times even of mawkish sentiment, 
certainly of the trite apeing of sophistication. But, 
on the other hand, there are indications of a growing 
power and sureness of characterization which this 
novelist can hardly have intended. The conflict 
of give and take in human relationship is one 
which has a peculiar poignancy for youth and, indeed, 
for those who, from some instability, cannot master 
it either by courage or complacency, it is a source 
of torment all their lives. 


By Gay Taylor. 
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There is scarcely a superfluous word of comment 
in those opening chapters which give us a sense 
of insight into the lives of the Lattimer family and 
the characteristic wilfulness of the daughter, Sadie, 
in her intrigue with Jake, the carter, and later in her 
marriage to Bert, the baronet. But the chief pro- 
tagonist of the underlying theme is the elder brother, 
Shaw Latimer, whose determination always to take 
and never to give in friendship is the outcome, we 
are told, of the shock he suffers from the loss through 
a motor accident of his favourite brother, Mac, and 
also of the betrayal of his schoolboy hero-worship 
by an older boy with an obsession for domination. 

By the time of his arrival at Oxford, Shaw Lattimer 
seems to have acquired this obsession himself, ruth- 
lessly exploiting his friendship with Tony, stealing 
his girl and dropping her as soon as he has “ seen 
through’ her apparent aloofness. Finally, he 
achieves stalemate with Owen Lind, a man with equal 
intent for getting his own way, after a contest of 
wills over issues of extraordinary pettiness and a 
fantastic flight from Oxford culminating in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to drown the pursuing Lind at sea. 

‘No Goodness in the Worm,’ the other first novel 
in this batch, may be recommended to all woman- 
haters as likely ‘‘to get their goat’’ and to all 
man-haters looking round for further fuel for their 
sex-antagonism. And yet Gay Taylor’s story of the 
revolting wife gives the impression of much tenser 
experience and more desperate striving for affection 
than the precocious maturity of ‘ Other Man’s Saucer.’ 

The hopeless irreconcilability of Valentine and her 
husband is, indeed, admitted where after mutual 
recrimination it is remarked, ‘‘ What a couple of 
ungenerous distributors of blame they were!’’ This 
is nearer objectivity, that mental goal of our age, 
than the numerous outbursts against the general 
inadequacy of men. The rapture of a first intrigue, 
with the usual experienced ‘‘ woman’s man ’”’ type 
fades and ‘‘ Men are very ageing to women,” the 
heroine remarks. ‘‘ In a way she was grateful that 
he had not refused himself to her; that he was pre- 
senting her with a new and intimate knowledge of 
himself.’”’ But she had not apparently attained to 
a greater knowledge of herself and of why she sought 
as complementary unsatisfactory types of men who 
clearly answered to some call in her nature. 

The point at which high tragedy breaks with 
“‘ morbidity ’’ was ever disputable, but there is surely 
nothing less than beauty in Miss Royde-Smith’s sad 
island story of that passion which, thwarted in the 
very moment of exultation in which it was born, was 
to warp her heroine’s whole being. 

**Goosey was gawky and sensitive, and when 
she was repulsed, almost unconsciously, by the farm 
worker who had awakened a first sudden love in her, 
she reacted violently into a wounding hatred of men 
and an adoration of a dainty, completely selfish, girl 
visitor. She became a slave to the girl’s condescending 
elegance and, like Mr. Winter’s hero, she was 
victimized and exploited by her idol. With quiet 
pity Miss Royde-Smith describes Goosey’s disintegra- 
tion and decay into an eccentric and solitary hag. 

It is the author’s particular triumph that she makes 
this tragic creature seem an inevitable development 
from the sentimental farm girl Goosey. 

Ardenbridge, the setting of Mr. E. Charles Vivian’s 
forthright yarn, was described as ‘‘ a rest home for 
tired people,’’ but poor Sir Roden found little peace 
theré, First there came the indefatigably racy Young 
People, after a party which had been a perfect whale 
of a rag. Then there was the moonlight evening heavy 
with Romance. (‘‘‘ Ah!’ She drew back her head, 


clinging to him, and her sighing breath was sweeter 
than the scent of a summer night.”’) But these matters 
were mere preludes to the three sudden deaths and 
the ingenious mystery which Sir Roden had to 
encounter before his rest cure came to an end. 


REVIEWS 


MISS SITWELL’S POEMS 


The Collected Poems of Edith Sitwell. 
worth. 8s. 6d. 


T HE fifteen years that have passed since Miss 


Duck- 


Sitwell’s first volume of poems made its startling 

appearance have seen a great shifting of allegi- 
ances, and many of ‘those brought up in schools of 
prosody and poetry that demanded ordered rhythms 
and consecutive thought, who were shocked by the 
new poet’s disregard of the one and apparent, contempt 
for the other, have lived to become her warmest 
admirers. Miss Sitwell, indeed, is becoming her own 
sternest, critic, for she tells us that in this volume are 
all of her poems she cares to preserve, yet there are 
missing verses, which, experimental as they may have 
been, have, nevertheless, woven themselves into our 
thought and affection. A poet, we feel, may be too 
stern a parent, 

Hitherto we have in the main enjoyed Miss Sitwell’s 
work without enquiring too closely into its intrinsic 
qualities and the nature of our reactions to them. But 
the title of the present book invites that scrutiny of the 
poet’s method, and our enjoyment of the effects it 
produces, to which any distinguished craftsman’s 
implicit challenge: ‘‘ Here is the work by which I‘ 
stand to be judged,’’ is justly entitled. What, then, 
are Miss Sitwell’s outstanding qualities as a poet” 
First she is an artist in words. To her, words are living 
and lively things, to be used lovingly and positively 
for their own sake and not merely carefully and rela- 
tively as parts of the pattern of speech, though no 
one has cared more for the pattern into which they may 
be woven. Watch her as a word swims into her ken; 
it may be some delightful word from the seventeenth 
or. eighteenth century, or it may be a word that lives 
in the currency of the moment, She, like an eager child 
charmed by a new and unexpected toy, will disengage 
herself at once from the matter in hand and sport with 
it, trying it this way and that, extracting the last 
atom of fun or joy out of it, letting it go when at last 
its immediate resources are exhausted, and even then 
reluctantly. See with what cunning she will take a 
word like doxy and transpose it in time, and with one 
line suggest, a Homeric host in periwigs, another word 
in which she delights. In this art of making a word 
stand for the civilization that coined or employed it 
Miss Sitwell has no equal. Sometimes she will take, 
as it were, a whole handful of the strange, beautiful 
and poignant words, and let them slip through her 
fingers like gems, in a cascade of colour. And that 
image brings us to another of her qualities. 

Of all the poets Miss Sitwell is the most concrete. 
She can capture us through our five senses as nq 
other can capture us. Hot winds and cold blow 
through her pages. The scent of spice or decay haunts 
our nostrils at a word. She commands all the colours 
of the rainbow, and the song of the birds; or the wail 
of human sorrow assaults our ears as she decrees. We 
taste the fruit she proffers, and it is sweet, or sour, or 
bitter, or as ashes in the mouth. The flesh of her men 
and women is cool or fevered to the touch. The 
intellectual content of some of her poems is negligible, 
but their physical content fills all time and space and 
cannot be avoided; the world and the flesh and the 
devil are with us, ponderable presences. -.-Nowhere else 
has poetry reached such heights of witchefy. 

But let no one suppose that because Miss Sitwell 
loves words for their own sake, even though, at times, 
it be only for their sound, or because her images are 
as solid and as sensible as the actual they mimic, the 
things of the mind are ever really forgotten. Take 
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the loveliest of the poems in this volume, ‘ The Sleep- 
ing Beauty,’ in which the two qualities we have 
discussed are omnipresent, and judge if it is not packed 
with thought. The scene is fantastic enough, as 
splendid and fantastic as that orgy of magnificence, 
the Diaghileff ballet that bears the same name; but the 
things that are sung and celebrated are youth, and 
‘innocence, and virtue, and age, and vice, and cruelty, 
and all drifting surely to the sleep that is death. 
They are gay and gallant measures tripped in this 
pageant of verse ; there are wistful glimpses of childhood 
before the goat-footed god broke in and started a 
panic fear. But it is a sad and futile world that Miss 
Sitwell surveys in song that moves us deeply by its 
disillusionment, For those who long for the old 
metres and the straightforward story, Miss Sitwell 
includes, under the title ‘The Heart Speaks,’ and, 
slightly altered, that exquisite and terrible poem, ‘ The 
Mother ’; but, alas, nowhere can we find that lovely 
little nursery song, ‘ The King of China’s Daughter,’ 
with a lilt that tinkles like bells; which, to leave out, 
is surely infanticide. 
Frank A. CLEMENT 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN 


Sir Arthur Pinero’s Plays and Players. 
Hamilton Fyfe. Benn. 15s. 


O sit down and analyse in cold blood the pleasures 

of one’s past is always a grisly business; and 
when those pleasures happen to have been of the 
theatre, doubly grisly, for so many even of the most 
brilliant successes of the theatre will not endure 
analysis. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe unfortunately happens 
to be engaged on just this uncomfortable business, 
as he seems at times to be well aware. Probably no 
man, certainly no English playwright of his time, gave 
so much delight to so many London playgoers as Sir 
Arthur Pinero, and it seems ungracious at this time 
of day to question too closely how he did it; though 
it may be it is the highest compliment one can pay 
him to say that he did it by exploiting the illusions 
of the stage to its limit. If Mr. Fyfe does not say 
this in so many words, he demonstrates it in almost 
every line he has written. Here clearly we have the 
greatest master-craftsman the stage has ever known. 
‘There is not a trick of the craft that he has not 
. utilized, an illusion that he has not compassed, a 
puppet that he has not palmed off on us for flesh and 
blood. 

It is a pleasure to review with Mr. Fyfe the work 
that made Sir Arthur both famous and wealthy; from 
those early farces written for Edward Terry—a much 
greater actor than Mr. Fyfe appears to be aware— 
through the sparkling series of farcical comedies at 
‘ The Court,’ to ‘ Sweet Lavender,’ that masterpiece 
of brilliantly wangled sentimentality, and thence to 
that wonderful experiment in the Victorianly shocking 
upon which his latter-day fame rests, and which even 
to-day is believed by many of his simpler admirers to 
be Ibsenish or thereabouts. It has to be said that in 
his detailed examination and criticism of these plays 
Mr. Fyfe is singularly acute, though he is apt at times 
to apply criteria that are beside the mark. It may 
be that Pinero exploited his Paula Tanquerays, his 
Mrs. Ebbsmiths and his Irises, because Nora and 
Rebecca and Hedda swam into his ken; and it may be 
that if Ibsen had never written he would still have 
fluttered our suburban dovecotes. The time was ripe 
for a flutter and Sir Arthur knew his public as he knew 
his stage. In any case, to compare the serious Pinero 
play with the work of Ibsen must be odious to the 
admirers of either. They are not comparable; and no 
ae of the Pinero third acts would alter the 
act. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Fyfe to imply that he 
does not understand this; he sees, of course, that 


By 


the two men were worlds apart; and ‘‘ worlds ”’ is, 
indeed, the right inevitable word. Ibsen’s world is the 
fully imagined world of a great creative artist; Sir 
Arthur Pinero’s is the common, topical world known, 
indifferently well, to the tired business man and his 
wife and family, and wafted across the footlights to 
them, as they had never had it wafted before. What 
is Sir Arthur’s rélation to the English theatre? Mr. 
Fyfe believes that he is its regenerator, or at any 
rate, that he has altered it out of all recognition; and 
that in either case he is the father of our modern 
stage. Might it not be contended, however, that Sir 
Arthur stands to the development of the modern 
theatre precisely where Degas stands in the develop- 
ment of modern art, an isolated phenomenon, a 
man playing a lone hand, without ancestry and without 
progeny, and having no imitators because in his way 
inimitable? But have it as we will, and criticize as 
Wwe may, a new Pinero play, in any of its kinds, was 
an event in a London season, to which we looked 
forward with pleasurable anticipation that was rarely 
disappointed. 

The method of Mr. Fyfe’s approach to his subject 
is admirable. He tells of Sir Arthur’s early life, of 
his apprenticeship to the stage, and of his beginnings 
as a playwright. He takes the more important of his 
plays seriatim and analyses them. He introduces us 
to Pinero the author-producer, to the distinguished 
artists who acted in his plays, to many of the younger 
people whom he brought before us: Mrs. Kendal, 
Mrs. John Wood, George Alexander, John Hare, § 
Alfred Cecil, John Clayton among the former, and 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
among the latter, and about them all he has interest- 
ing stories to tell and pertinent comments to make. 
The book, indeed, is full of matter; one of the best 
of its kind ever written. 


THE COMPLETE POLYGAMIST 


Brigham Young. By Susa Young Gates. Jarrolds. 
18s. 


Y the majority of English people Brigham Young 

was, in the end at least, taken as a joke. If his 
activities as leader of a sect which claimed a new 
revelation and was openly polygamous had created 
scandal, later reports of him were broadly farcical. 
Mere bigamists and trigamists might draw thunder 
from orthodox pulpits; the man who had wedded 
nineteen wives had to be left to caricaturists and music- 
hall comedians. Every subsequent effort to raise a 
scare about the Mormon peril has been futile. The 
missionary from Utah who mounts a rostrum near 
the Marble Arch need fear no violence, but he is lucky, 
indeed, if he escapes unquestioned about the number 
of his mothers-in-law. 

Mrs. Gates, one of Brigham’s fifty-six children, 
has written this biography with the object of vindi- 
cating her father’s memory, and, within the limits she 
has observed, has been unexpectedly successful. Mak- 
ing no attempt at defence against the devastating force 
of English humour, she has, by ignoring it, a little 
turned its heavy edge. As to the tenets of Mormonism, 
by stating them with a minimum of argument she 
has gone far to disarm criticism. Joseph Smith, 
founder of the faith, may or may not have been @ 
conscious impostor. His portrait, published in this 
book, is curiously reminiscent of Sir Robert Peel when 
young; with the same type of handsomeness goes the 
same sly eye. But the honesty of his chief disciples, 
Brigham included, can safely be assumed. They were 
men of the breed which on this side of the Atlantic 
had produced tailor Muggleton and covenanting 
Campbell of Craigie, and in the isolated ‘‘ Yankee q 
settlements time had stood still since the landing of 
their forbears. As their predecessors had believed 
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God six feet high and the sun four miles from earth, 
or the devil a person who might occasionally drop 
into supper, so were they ready, after due searching 
of hearts and scriptures, to receive the story of Prophet 
Smith’s golden Bible. 

Had the Mormon creed been first proclaimed in an 
English village of those days, it might have gained 
some adherents from the ‘‘ Primitives,’’ but ridicule 
would soon have checked it. It survived in America 
because the crowd, losing temper, set upon the 
‘‘ saints ’? with whips, tar and feather, and shooting 
irons. Smith’s martyrdom gave the persecuted con- 
gregation some touch of dignity. Even so, however, 
the growth of the Mormon body would have been 
impossible had it not contained a man with extra- 
ordinary talents for organizing and commanding. 
Smith’s appointment of twelve apostles may seem no 
more than an impudence. Brigham Young, by his 
leadership of the people who trekked across the 
uncharted continent to a promised land, proved him- 
self of one grain with Moses. And when Deseret 
was reached, he showed genius. Fanatic in religion, 
matrimony and philoprogenitiveness, he was a teacher 
of agriculture, town-planning and hygiene such as 
few pioneering expeditions have had the luck to 
possess. That his orders were obeyed because he 
gave them as of divine inspiration must, of course, 
be admitted. ‘‘ Man,’’ in Disraeli’s words, ‘‘ is never 
irresistible but when he appeals to the imagination. 
Even Mormon counts more votaries than Bentham.’’ 

For tributes to Young’s power, of organization, 
which he was able to transmit to many of his sub- 
ordinates, there is no need to rely on his daughter’s 
narrative. Dickens, hating religious eccentricities, 
whether of the St. Dunstan or the Chadband type, 
went to visit a Mormon ship at London Docks, and 
meant to curse it. Yet on all he saw he was only 
able to pronounce a blessing. ‘‘ Some remarkable 
influence,’’ he wrote in puzzled fashion, ‘‘ had pro- 
duced a remarkable result.’’ To his testimony may 
be added that of a select committee of the House of 
Commons which found in 1854 that on Mormon 
emigrant vessels there was ‘‘comfort, decorum and 
internal peace ’’ such as existed on no others. That 
Young was a tyrant, and as a theocrat must have 
been intolerant, should not be denied. Mrs. Gates 
strives to demonstrate the contrary, but her assertion 
that ‘‘ he was glad to attend the christening of one of 
the first Jewish babies born in Utah ’’ will surprise 
rather than convince her readers. Again, her plea 
that ‘the and the Church”’ were quite blameless for the 
Mountain Meadow massacre is to be accepted with 
caution. Elsewhere, the Morrhons had been condemned 
to extermination, and it would be no wonder if in 
their western stronghold they planned destruction of 
marauding Gentiles. But, allowance made for filial 
partiality, the biographer has done her work well. 
English readers may maliciously treasure the avowal 
that ‘‘ all father’s wives were excellent cooks,’’ and, 
inevitably, they will return to thinking of Brigham 
primarily as a marrying man; yet at the back of their 
minds will linger knowledge that he was a good deal 
else as well. 


D. WILLouGHBY 


‘THE SECRET OF GLAMOUR 


Oscar Wilde. By Patrick Braybrooke. ‘‘ Studies ”’ 
Publications. 7s. 6d. 


ET us stray. When an author, whose life and 

work are neither mysterious nor very problematic, 
continues to have a number of books written about him, 
if we read the latest at all, it is to study two matters 
which ordinarily lie outside, or no more than on the 
fringe, of literary criticism. The first of these matters 
is the history of a reputation; the second the quality 


of glamour, for it will be found that the latter is the 
quality which excites these little books because their 
authors are under a spell, a spell that impels them to 
express the feelings aroused in themselves by work 
which, under this spell, they are incapable of seeing 
with detachment. It is long since criticism has said 
ail that it had to say concerning Wilde’s work, but 
popularity is never critical. It gives rise to a series of 
enthusiastic volumes, all bearing a strong family like- 
ness, and from these we can infer the state of mind 
which sustains a popular reputation. This state of 
mind is so different from that of the author who excites 
it, so indifferent to the qualities and limitations of his 
gifts, which it confuses in a rosy haze of beglamoured 
admiration, that examples of fine work seem useless, 
education unavailing. The effect produced by fine 
work depends entirely on the recipients. Admiration 
is not enough, to be strangely stirred is not enough 
to understand it. The critical faculty which penetrates 
a creative imagination can be recognized only by its 
counterpart. The popularity of Wilde’s works illus- 
trates his own comment : ‘‘ when a movement becomes 
popular it loses its meaning.’’ How is it that people 
like intensely that which they misunderstand ? 

A classic finds some discerning readers in every 
generation, but its popularity is conferred and main- 
tained for reasons that have very little to do with its 
merits. When many indifferent books have been 
written in its praise, criticism refuses to touch it. A 
dead classic is a work on which criticism is silent, 
generally at the moment of its widest renown. The 
history of all enduring popularity begins when criticism 
has exhausted the subject, and the way is open to those 
who have nothing to add beyond their own admiring 
bewilderment. 

According to the dictionaries, glamour is a delusive 
or alluring charm, and a beglamoured person one who 
can give no intelligible reason for his transports. 
Dickens gave an amusing instance when he made one 
of his female characters describe her condition after 
she had received the proposal of her future husband. 
The lady was fond of dilating on her feelings at this 
emotional crisis. She used to say, if I remember 
correctly, when he had finished speaking. ‘‘ I was so 
overcome with a species of awe that I could only 
murmur Oh, Thou!’’ Many parallels to this can be 
found in popular books upon certain favourite authors. 
The adjective certain is necessary, for, while it is no 
doubt true that all good literature may excite some 
feelings that a responsive reader is unable to define, 
yet there is a type of author which provokes them 
peculiarly. He has the quality of glamour, and, in 
consequence, the pleasure that he gives is_ extra- 
ordinarily keen, for no condition is happier than one 
of delighted stupefaction. Too much entranced to 
think, too much tickled to taste, too much intoxicated 
to discriminate, all the intellectual faculties are in 
suspense, and the mind is reduced, by delicious be- 
wilderment, to the condition of the brain at the end of 
a day’s hunting, This is probably the nearest approach 
to beatitude within the reach of the profane, for the 
ecstasy of the contemplative and the contentment 
of the tired athlete have this in common with the con- 
tented lover, that their brains are put to sleep and the 
human animal is exalted into the mystic condition of a 
vegetable, a lump of placid joy—inarticulate, except 
for occasional little giggles. Mr. Wells delights, he 
has somewhere told us, ‘‘ to swim in expectation,’’ but, 
though he is not without glamour, which indeed is 
essential to a wide popularity, there are richer 
examples. Byron had it, and retains it still upon the 
Continent. Neither Shelley nor Keats. fiossesses it to 
anything like the same degree. Disraeli had it, and 
some readers still feel it in his novels. In the last 
years of his life, Blake had it for the little group of 
artists who boasted of their discipleship, and who 
called themselves the Ancients, who painted lovely 
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romantic landscapes before the pre-Raphaelites were 
heard of, whose colour is as intoxicating as their 
master’s, a stroll with whom was likened by Calvert 
or Palmer to walking with the prophet Isaiah. Dr. 
Johnson was not without it, and we need to remember 
that Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ was Dr. Johnson’s 
greatest book. For readers with musical ears there 
is glamour in the prose of Sir Thomas Browne, 
glamour again in the prose of De Quincey, in the poetry 
of Poe, in the marvellous music of Ruskin, sometimes, 
please observe, when his prose is without its coloured 
cadences. Ruskin could impart it even to the conduct 
of an argument : for example, in his preface to ‘ Munera 
Pulveris,’ where the style is so clear, the reason- 
ing so lucid, that a light shines upon the pages like that 
of moonlight over mountain snow. It is a peculiar 
quality. It can never be common. We must beware 
of attributing it to any author, however wide his 
influence, in whom it is not incontestable. In what 
does it reside, or, to put it more simply, what qualities 
do we find common to the authors whose secret it is? 

The list looks a little odd when tabulated: Browne, 
Johnson, Blake, Byron, Disraeli, Ruskin, Wilde! All 
but the first had pronounced singularities; all were 
marvellous talkers; all, even Blake in his most cele- 
brated utterances, were pellucidly clear; all were sur- 
prising in argument. All were masters of the phrase : 
the saying, that is, which is the memorable harmony 
of thought and expression. All of them, moreover, 
had a music extraordinarily dear to their admirers. All, 
even Browne in his majestic way, were wits. All led 
extraordinary lives, for it was extraordinary of 
Browne not to be a partisan in an age of enormous 
controversy. Other examples recur to me, but I waive 
them for the sake of simplicity. From the greatest 
common measure of these diverse writers, glamour 
would seem to be the product of a singular man, who 
is a clear thinker, a witty talker, an original (as we 
say) with an ear for cadence, and with personal tastes 
that make his life as interesting after his death as 
his talk or writings were to his contemporaries. These 
men, lastly, were all lovers of effect. Like Dr. 
Johnson, they would ‘‘ talk for victory,’’ and the effect 
at which they aimed was precise. They were deter- 
mined, like Disraeli in dress, Blake in argument, 
Wilde in conversation, to dazzle. Majestic music 
and an agile wit were their favourite resources. 
Whatever they wore, and whatever they wrote, it had 
’ to appear overwhelming. They loved to spring the 
mine of an unexpected surprise, to silence all question 
with splendour or amusement. 

Need we wonder, then, that they should have a 
special attraction for their opposites, for those who are 
least alert and attentive, those, the uncritical and some- 
times the inarticulate, who have most excuse for wel- 
coming an emotion that justifies the little cry ‘‘ Oh, 
Thou!’’? The object of glamour, which, isolated 
here, is combined, of course, with deeper qualities, is 
to produce this condition of delighted dumbness. In 
the popular reputations expressed through books of 
poor criticism we may study the happiness of being 
charmed. 


OsBERT BURDETT 


BRAHMS 


Johannes Brahms. By Richard Specht. 
lated by Eric Blom. Dent. ats. 


HOMAS MANN has described this book as the 

standard work on Brahms and likely to remain so. 
Standard works are, however, the raw material out 
of which books are made, but this really is a book. 
It may be that the excellence of Mr. Eric Blom’s 
translation helps to give us that impression, but the 
material must have been there to start with. The very 


Trans- 


human Brahms, the man walks before us, and his little 
eccentricities and foibles in no wise detract from the 
striking portrait of Brahms, the musician. This is a 
triumph. Who has not read Liszt’s life of Chopin with- 
out wishing that it had never been written? 

The life of an artist must necessarily be to some 
extent the history of his work, but it need not be an 
analysis of all his works. Herr Specht has not fallen 
into this error; indeed, he expressly repudiates any 
such aim. He says: ‘‘ I cannot and will not discuss 
all the master’s works. This book is intended to show 
life and the relation of this or that work to life. . . . 
There have been few creative musicians who have 
repeated themselves less than Brahms. For all that, 
I can only single out particular works—the most 
powerful and the most intimate—and content myself 
with pointing out what is most original, most beauti- 
fully abundant and most readily revealing, thus trying 
to awaken a perception of the nature of this music 
and its inherent truth, which truth is due to the fact 
that the music grows out of a soul’s experience and 
is at the same time a voice from above.” 

This is the keynote of Herr Specht’s criticism. 
Certainly the hard-headed musician in Brahms would 
have revolted against a good deal of it, but a man is 
seldom his own best critic. Brahms was always on 
his guard against the nebulous romanticism that 
threatened to overwhelm him, and this fear drove him 
into his open enmity with Liszt and his amazed dislike 
of Wagner. It also explains why he had a warm 
corner in his heart for the older romantics such as 
Mendelssohn and his followers, for their music still 
obeyed the traditional rules, while the ‘‘ New 
Germans ”’ overthrew everything that they considered 
a barrier to their souls’ utterance. 

The value of the book is not so much in the criticism 
of Brahm’s music as in the vivid picture that it gives 
of Brahms’s life. Herr Specht was for the last ten 
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years of the composer’s life one of the circle of his 
intimate friends, and from his own experience and 
from the reminiscences of older members of the circle 
he draws a sympathetic portrait. The young man, full 
of high hopes but higher standards, severe upon others 
but still more so upon himself, gives place almost too 
quickly to the crotchety bachelor. The elderly and now 
famous man with his oddly concealed kindnesses, his 
fits of gloom and of gaiety, rises before us so that 
we can almost feel ‘‘ the pressure of the master’s 
firm, stumpy hand” and hear his ‘‘ rusty, creaking 
voice.’ At last comes the end. The man who gave 
us the ‘ Four Serious Songs ’ was himself afraid to die. 
Joun 


A CHINESE PHILOSOPHER 


The Ethical and Political Works of Motse. From 
the Chinese by Y. P. Mei. Probsthain. 16s. 


e thon sayings of Motse, a great Chinese philosopher 

of the fourth and fifth centuries B.c., together 
with the logical expansion of the views he expressed, 
go to make this remarkable little volume. Motse was 
never favoured with the fame he deserved; in fact, 
for many years he was virtually forgotten. The 
causes of his unpopularity were two; primarily that his 
unorthodoxy gained him the immediate displeasure of 
the majority of his countrymen, who were conserva- 
tive to the backbone, and who subsequently had as 
their able spokesman the great Mencius. Later, the 
similarity which was perceived between Moism and 
Christianity increased still more the general distaste 
for his name. 

In these days Motse’s attitude to war is of parti- 
cular interest. Three chapters are devoted to Universal 
Love and three more to the condemnation of Offensive 
War. ‘‘ Suppose we try to locate the cause of disorder, 
we shall find it lies in the want of mutual love. . . . 
if the rule is sincerely to desire the empire to be wealthy 
and dislike to have it poor. . . they should bring about 
universal love and mutual aid, This is the way of 
the sage-kings and the way to order for the world, 
and it should not be neglected.” Subsequently, Motse 
points out that apart from the moral evil of causing 
a war, even material advantages which may be gained 
thereby are always outweighed in the end by material 
disadvantages, since war is at best destructive. 

Of equal interest are three chapters entitled ‘ The 
Will of Heaven.’ In these chapters Motse briefly dis- 
cusses his conception of the Supreme Being (or 
“* Heaven,’’ as he calls Him) and His relations with 
the mortal world. Here the kinship between his beliefs 
and Christianity is very apparent. 

Motse’s vigorous condemnation of music, though 
expressed by him in all seriousness, affords a humor- 
ous interlude. Three chapters were originally written 
on this subject, two of which have since been lost. 
In the existing chapter he expresses the view that 
music is a complete waste of time: perhaps the music 
of his day was very crude, and so failed to justify its 
existence by elevating the soul! ‘‘ Now when the big 
bell, the sounding drum, the ch’in and the she, and 
the yii and the sheng are provided it is yet no 
pleasure for the lords alone to listen to the playing. 
Therefore they must enjoy it with either the common 
people or the gentlemen. If with the gentlemen, it will 
interfere with their attending to government. If with 
the common people, it will interfere with their work.’’ 

Therefore Motse said: ‘‘ It is wrong to have music.” 

Of the other matters treated in this book space does 
not permit discussion; suffice it to say that much 
(Ghosts, Anti-Fatalism, Economy in Funerals, etc., 
ete.) is of general interest. The whole volume is rich 
with quaint similes, and a special tendency shows 
itself of taking illustrations from the phenomena of 
nature. Mr. Mei is to be congratulated on what must 
have been a very arduous task. 


MISS MANNIN’S ESSAYS 


Confessions and Impressions. By Ethel Mannin. 
Jarrolds. tos. 6d. 


CURIOUS illustration of the truth of the paradox 

that traditions cling about our radical Moderns is 
provided in the pages of Miss Ethel Mannin’s contribu- 
tion to the current publishing season. We read of 
Holbrook Jackson that he ‘‘ belongs essentially to the 
English seventeenth century”’; and of Bertrand 
Russell that he ‘‘ should have lived, as he himself 
would have preferred, in the eighteenth century—the 
French eighteenth century, with its leisurely culture 
and intellectual elegance.’’ And in view of the fact 
that they have had the intervening decades in their 
own hands, so to speak, it is disconcerting to dis- 
cover that the “‘ first-class minds’’ and ‘‘ authentic 
persons ’’ of whom the camp of ‘‘ the Left” would 
appear to be composed have nothing very different to 
say about civilization than was said about it, under 
very dissimilar conditions, in eighteenth-century 
France. Miss Mannin sees ‘‘no hope for civilization”’ ; 
‘* All education is futile,’’ and ‘‘ Ultimately there will 
be no more schouls.” 

There is an echo of ‘ Emile’ in a suggestion about 
learning a trade. We remember that the only kind of 
France who ever had a trade, beyond that of sove- 
reignty, had his head cut off by his people; anyhow, 
learning a trade is about the last thing that the first- 
class minds have brought the people to want to do. 
When we read that Miss Ellen Wilkinson and the 
author, at lunch at the Ritz, agreed that it is ‘‘possible 
to make good in life in spite of a good education,’’ the 
old-Tory contention that it is possible to make good 
without one loses its thrill of daring, 

The most significant portions of the book will be, for 
many, those which deal with what may be described as 
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the new philosophy in matters of sex. Here Miss 
Mannin’s personal free-spokenness will inevitably evoke 
discussion. Whatever might be said of the hardness 
and injustice of the moral code, of its failure to fit in 
with the facts of a world in which large numbers of 
women are leading the exposed and laborious existence 
which used to be regarded as masculine, it is a little 
curious to find that ‘‘ the boot is on the other foot’’ 
now in the relations between Virtue and the other 
age-old capital V, and it is ‘‘ Walham Green ’’ which 
receives the lash of condemnation and the ‘* Mother 
of Ten ’’ who goes into the stocks of shame. 

The first third of the book is written with vivacity 
and vigour, with here and there a Zola-esque quality 
in the descriptions of childhood and adolescence. But 
the remainder falls off noticeably, and there is a run on 
the expressions ‘‘ clutter-up ’’ and ‘* muck.”’ 


SUPERMEN AND SEX 


The Intelligent Man’s Guide to Marriage and 
Celibacy. By J. W. Tanner. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 


HAT the Superman was destined to have a 

literary sister could hardly have been foreseen 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw when he described the conquest 
of Don Juan Tanner by the inexorable Life-Force within 
Ann Whitefield. Yet here is Juanita in the flesh, 
brought up in the U.S.A. on the principles of the 
‘sRevolutionist’s Handbook,’ and all agog, despite 
her repudiation of the Messiah-complex, to take a 
hand in her ‘‘ grandfather’s ” task of enlightening and 
forming the modern mind. ’ 


She begins with an epigrammatic and very outspoken 


survey of the sex problems of to-day. ‘‘ At the start 
you are facing a set of conditions—or we might as well 
call them frankly girls—that no man has ever faced 
before.’”’ Freed from traditional shackles, women are 
becoming more and more like men, in morals, in man- 
ners, in work, and even in physical appearance. 
Old-fashioned marriage, and with it the ‘ Airedale 
mind,’’ has gone for ever. The Intelligent Man is then 
led to consider four varieties of the sexual state, prac- 
tical and romantic marriage, nominal and devotional 
celibacy, one of which is to form the subject of his 
personal experience. 

’ Practical marriage, we are told, was ordained so 
that women could be mothers and men could be comfort- 
able; but neither of these ends is being satisfactorily 
attained to-day. Women are becoming less willing to 
fulfil their biological duties, while for most people, in 
the words of Judge Lindsay, marriage is as happy as 
hell. Between practical marriage and nominal celibacy 
there is but the width of a ceremony; while the latter 
state has its own drawbacks,*for any form of prostitu- 
tion, whether professional or amateur, must, inevitably 
leave its scars upon the mind. In other words, wherever 
sex is there is misery. 

But is sex the only thing in life? Miss Tanner’s 
answer is uncompromising: ‘‘ Sex is fundametally 
a physical characteristic, and for this reason it must be, 
to an intelligent person, fundamentally unimportant.’’ 
Christianity, science, ethics and the spirit of romance 
are invoked to prove the insignificance of the body and 
its claims. ‘‘As an intelligent man, you have doubt- 
less noticed that really satisfactory companionship is 
sexless.’’ Sexlessness is the foundation both of 
romantic marriage and of devotional celibacy, while 
genius is essentially the union of masculine and 
feminine qualities in a single mind. 

The romantic marriage will not be entirely devoid 
of the sexual element, although it must contain nothing 
in the nature of a thrill. Moreover, it is suggested 
that as a supplement to the usual processes of mother- 
hood there may be added intelligent, selection from an 


orphanage. Marriage on these ultra-modern lines will 
begin in the head and end in the heart, for love will 
follow mental compatibility as a deliberate act of the 
will, The new morality will be essentially a morality of 
taste. 

One sees a danger, however, in so angelic an ideal. 
Psychologists have not failed to warn us that a desire 
on the part of man or woman to escape from the claims 
of sex is but, too often, the sign of a failure to, face 
life, and may be one of the many neurotic solutions 
of the human problem. All forms of self-indulgence 
are regarded as not so much evil as infantile, belonging 
to a state of evolution which we should have outgrown ; 
yet it is equally childish to try to escape from life. 

This book is witty and refreshingly direct. Its value 
lies in its insistence on cultivated taste as the founda- 
tion of morality. 

HERBRAND WILLIAMS 


LAMBETH 


The Story of Lambeth Palace. By Dorothy 
Gardiner. With an Introduction by Arch- 
bishop Lord Davidson. Constable. 15s. 


N a short but interesting preface to this book the 

late Primate wrote ‘‘ For more than seven hundred 
years Lambeth Palace has been the home of the 
successive Archbishops in unbroken line.’? Even 
though the Commonwealth may make it necessary for 
us to qualify that statement, essentially it is true. 
And they are seven hundred years vivid with history 
in the most progressive country of the world at one 
of its vital points. 

It is obvious that Mrs. Gardiner, in the course of 265 
pages (including statistics), could not tell all there is to 
tell about Lambeth Palace, but her book is a feast of 
good things. We pass rapidly over the pre-Reformation 
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period, with the story of how the jealousy between 
Archbishop Baldwin and the monks of Canterbury 
made Lambeth Manor’s struggle to birth a difficult 
one, and in this the Bishop and Convent of Rochester 
played a businesslike part. There are glimpses of 
unhappy heretics appearing for trial, including 
Reginald Pecock, Bishop of Salisbury in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. There are ominous rumblings 
of the coming storm. 

Mrs. Gardiner takes us rapidly down to the death 
of Laud; there the sequence is slightly broken to make 
room for a discussion of Bishops’ prisons. The 
thread is taken up again with a fascinating account of 
the revolution of 1689 and Sancroft’s struggle with 
his conscience. Some light is thrown on those 
redoubtable ‘‘ Family Men,’’ the Primates of the late 
eighteenth century. ' 

The book, of course, has touches of humour. The 
London clergy in Elizabeth’s day were a difficult lot. 
Their trouble was the manner and matter of their 
clothing. So they were summoned before the Arch- 
bishop (Parker) and the Bishop of London. The 
Bishop’s Chancellor then addressed them: ‘ ‘ My 
masters and the ministers of London,’ he said, ‘ the 
Council’s pleasure is that strictly ye keep the Unity 
of apparel like to this man as ye see him.’’’ Here he 
pointed to one of their number who, after some demur, 
had complied and stood to view ‘ canonically habited ’ 
in square cap, scholar’s gown and tippet, and, for 
divine service, a linen surplice. ‘ Ye that will presently 
subscribe. ... write Volo...’”? 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Free Church Sacrament and Catholic Ideals. 


A Plea for Reunion. By T. W. Coleman. 
Dent. 2s. 6d. 


THIS is yet another indication of the trend 
in modern England towards Neo-Catholicism. 
The weakness of Protestantism is on the side of 
worship, and some Free Church ministers have come 
to feel as keenly as any Anglo-Catholic the need for a 
better technique in the actual services of their 
Churches, apart from the sermon, hitherto the central 
feature of their system. : 

The difficulty of liturgy and cult to modern minds 
is that they seem inevitably to bring with them priest- 
craft and a sacerdotal caste. That has been true of 
Christian as of pre-Christian times. The present 
attempt both in Anglican and other Protestant Circles 
to combine what is of value for both religious and 
esthetic reasons in the older forms of Christian 
worship, with the freer intellectual outlook of the 
Reformed Churches, is interesting and represents a 
need which is definitely felt to-day. Mr. Coleman is 
not unaware of the difficulties, yet his book has a robust 
optimism. He discusses the relation between Free 
Church sacraments and the mass, and various theories 
of sacramental grace and worship. 

Hitherto the Pulpit has held Protestantism in thra'l. 

are sound reasons for this, and we may wonder 
whether the present attempt to adjust the balance 
between prophet and priest stands much chance of 
success while it is not clear how far sacramentalism 
can be dissociated from sacerdotalism. It would be 


unfortunate if sparks from the Maltese volcano fell on 
Mr. Coleman. 


Paul Robeson, Negro. By Eslanda Goode Robe- 
son. Gollancz. 1os. 6d. F 


“HIS life would read like a fairy-tale,” said a 
friend of the Robesons; ‘‘ someone ought to write a 


book about him ”—which is just the sort of thing 


that kind friends do say, generally at tea-time. Well, 


SLIGO 


by 
Jack B. Yeats 


A glorious collection of lies, inter- 
spersed with some striking truths. . . . 
His book is full of memories and 
incidents described with a painter’s 
visual delight.’’"—The Star. 


6s. net 


BITTER 
WATER 


by 
Heinrich Hauser 


with an introduction by 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


‘* A brilliant debut for the author. . . . 
Shows such an original and marked 
talent, such great stark and living 
experience and such a natural faculty 
for form, that we shall unquestionably 
witness great things from this young 
writer.”’—THomas Mann, 


‘* © Bitter Water,’ admirably translated 
from the German by Patrick Kirwan, 
will appeal to all who seek in literature 
the stark reality of life interpreted 
unfalteringly in the terms of life.””— 

Daily Telegraph. 


7s. 6d. net 
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Mrs. Robeson has written that book, and Messrs. 
Gollancz have published it in a handsome volume; 
but it cannot honestly be said that it reads like a 
fairy-tale. At times it reads like an obituary 
panegyric; at times like a wife exchanging confidences 
with some bosom-friend; and at times like a magazine- 
article on ‘ The Negro in America.’ These last times 
are the best; for the details of Paul Robeson’s life as 
a son, a student, a football-player, and even of his 
short career as an actor and a singer, though interest- 
ing, are not so interesting as to justify the price of 
half-a-guinea for a book consisting of only 150 pages. 
But the humorous and cunning ‘‘ peaceful penetra- 
tion ’’ methods by which the negro colony at Harlem 
was established; the mysterious disappearance of 
many thousands of negroes, coinciding with the equally 
mysterious—and extremely significant !—appearance 
** out of nowhere ’’ of an approximately equal number 
of white Americans; the American colour-problem as 
it appears to a well-bred, highly educated, negro 
artist, these and other matters dealt with in this 
‘“ book about ’’ Paul Robeson are not only of great 
interest but of very great importance. It will be time 
for a biography when Mr. Robeson has completed 
another thirty-two years of life. 


At All Costs. 
mann. Is. 


By Richard Aldington. Heine- 


A SHORT close-up of trench warfare ; the first clause 
is ‘* Blast !’’ and the last, ‘‘ while the moppers-up did 
their job.’’ An officer reflects thus on his wife 
before action: ‘‘Oh God, he’d be a_ mass of 
dead, rotting decay and she’d still be young 
and beautiful and alert and desirable.’’ Do 
the Lydia Languishes of to-day really like their fictional 
heroes to diffuse themselves in this style? Even Mr. 
Galsworthy once wrote: ‘‘ The boy and the sun, to- 
gether they had gone west ’’; but that was while the 
war was in progress. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTES 
OLD BRISTOL GLASS 


By EGan Mew 


F late years the name of Bristol has been used 
() to cover a multitude of manufactures. Just, 

as ‘‘ Battersea enamel ’’ has been employed as 
a generic term for all that class of work made in 
England during the eighteenth century, and a good 
deal made abroad at later dates, so almost anything in 
English coloured glass of the slightest interest to the 
collector has been attributed to Bristol for, shall we 
say, commercial reasons. Sunderland, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, the London factories and any foreign pieces 
which did not, proclaim their distant origin have been 
included under the name of this western town so long 
famous for its early porcelain and its characteristi¢ 
glass. | Even many well-informed amateurs of the 
subject are somewhat distracted and confused with the 
examples, variously coloured and ‘‘ treated,’’ which 
are offered under this popular and widely known name. 
Even in the period before these productions were 
greatly sought and before the clever imitations by 
the ingenious followers of old Bohemia had overwhelmed 
the market, foreign examples were frequently mistaken 
for the English make. 

But there is at least one particular style of Bristol 
work which one might say it is impossible to copy 
with any chance of deception. This is the opaque white 
enamel glass resembling, outwardly, to some extent, 
the more delicate porcelains of the period and also 
suggesting the brilliant enamel candlesticks made at 
Bilston and usually attributed to the short-lived works 


at Battersea. This glass of creamy white has been 
made famous by the elegant decoration applied to it 
by Michael Edkins, who, after working on the local 
pottery, painted in enamel on glass between the years 
1762 and 1787. His designs of flowers and birds and 
the highly attractive colours used by him make this 
form of Bristol glass far more charming than the 
transparent varieties made in dark blue, green and pale 
purple at the same town. 

We know on the authority of his immediate descen- 
dants that Michael Edkins worked for no fewer than 
five Bristol manufacturers during a quarter of a century 
and produced a large quantity of beautiful work. But 
there is little of this milk-white, gaily painted ware 
to be found to-day. The glass itself was thin and 
light and must have been quickly broken. Candle- 
sticks, which were a favourite article of manufacture, 
must have been especially liable to destruction from the 
burning down of the candles, although they were pro- 
tected, in some existing examples, by an enamel socket. 
In any case, the examples of Edkins’s Bristol glass are 
hardly come by, although many private collections have 
one or two good specimens. As regards the London 
museums the pieces of this ware are fit, if few. Those 
at the British Museum number fewer than a dozen all 
told, but they give an excellent idea of this class 
of work, Covered vases, candlesticks, and bottles for 
vinegar and oil and mustard and pepper pots 
are shown as well as_ smaller objects, while 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum there are 
to be seen more of this sort as well as some unusual 
tea canisters decorated with birds and flowers and 
some curious flasks on one of which is a transfer! 
print of a lady and sportsman, spaniel and dead birds, 
the design painted over in @namel colours. This 
piece may or may not be an example of Edkins’s work, 
but it is well within his period, circa 1770, and has 
much of the charm rightly connected with his work. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 432 
(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, July 10) 

Known To THE Hearts or Oak oF OLD BEneow ; 

Our TASKS WERE HUMBLE AND OUR STATIONS LOW. 
*TWAS MINE TO FEED THE CREW WITH TARTS AND BUNS,* 
‘Twas HIS TO HELP THE GUNNERS FEED THEIR GUNS. 

*See Peter Simple, chap. 8. 

Sprinkled. The landlord’s share you must withdraw. 

Core of a town that lives by hats of straw. 

Bred in our bones; exceeding soft and fatty. 

Doles out men’s drinks: a maiden spruce and natty, 

How low-bred dogs to greet, this colour teaches. 

Plays many parts and reels off many speeches. 

When I am raging, shun tall tree-trunks then, sir. 

An Indian ape, monogamous, (See Spencer.)* 

A natural glass in Ethiopia found. 

On earth it is not, search well underground. 

‘Tis hard to light, but yields great store of heat. 

In this the flowers their ary bait secrete. 

*The Study of Sociology, chap. VI. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 430 


T ir E 1 “The whining schoolboy, with his 
mO At satchel 
B urea U And shining morning face, creeping like 
A nthropoi D snail 


Unwillingly to school.’ 


C aoutchou C As You Like It. Act ii, 7. 
O rviet O 2 The last word King Charles I. said 
S atche LI! 


to Bishop Juxon on the scaffold was, 
Remember 


“In Kéln, that town of monks and 
wenches 


I counted two-and-seventy stenches, 
All well-defined and separate stinks.’ 
Coleridge. 

Acrostic No, 430.—The winner is ‘‘ Dolmar,”’ Mrs. E. 
Jacobson, 7 Onslow Crescent, S.W.7, who has selected as her 
prize ‘ Mata Hari: Courtesan and Spy,’ by Thomas Coulson, 
published by Hutchinson and reviewed in our columns on June 21. 
Five other solvers chose this book, twenty-four named ‘ Desert 
Islands,’ twelve ‘ The Life of Maurice de Saxe,’ nine ‘ A Hundred 
Years of Publishing,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—A, E., A. S. G., E. Barrett, Bolo, Boskerris, 
Mrs. Robert Brown, Carlton, Bertram R, Carter, Ceyx, J. 
Chambers, Clam, Sir Reginald Egerton, Farsdon, Fossil, Cyril 
E. Ford, Gay, Iago, Jeff, J. V., Madge, Martha, Met, George 
W. Miller, H, de R. Morgan, N. O. Sellam, Peter, Shorwell, 
Sisyphus, Tyro, C. J. Warden, Zyk. 

One Licht Wronc.—Barberry, A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs, Rosa 
H. Boothroyd, Mrs, J. Butler, Miss Carter, Falcon, G. M. 
Fowler, Glamis, T. Hartland, Lilian, A. M. W. Maxwell, M. I. R., 
Margaret Owen, F, M. Petty, Rabbits, Rand, Raven, St. Ives, 
— Miss Daphne Touche, H. M. Vaughan, Mrs. Violet G. 

ilson, 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Ali, Armadale, Boris, Chip, J. R. Cripps, 
Maud Crowther, Dhualt, D. L., J. F. Maxwell, Mrs. Milne, 
Nony, Polamar, Capt. W. R, Wolseley, All others more. 

Light 1 baffled 14 solvers; Light 9, 13; Light 7, 9; Lights 
5 and 12, 8; Lights 4 and 6, 1. Boris and Margaret Owen 
omitted to fill in Light 1, and J, R, Cripps Light 11. G. M. 
Fowler omitted Light 7 altogether. 

E. Barrett.—I was not aware that Lincoln was ever used as 
“short for Lincoln Green.” When Lincoln-green is used to 
denote a cloth, I think it best to insert a hyphen ; as in Bombay- 
duck, to distinguish the fish (eaten dried with curry) from a 
Bombay duck (waterfowl, or amiable young lady). “Thousands 
of English compounds can be written with or without a hyphen, 
at pleasure. The ‘ C, O, D.’ lays down a “ rule ” which directs 
us to write water ousel and ring-dove, water-rat and water vole. 
Who is the wiser for such a rule? 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS OF THE 
MONTH 


(COLUMBIA) 
D.X. 59. ‘ Marche Slav.’ Parts 1 and 2. 
D.X. 60. ‘ Orphée’ Ballet. Parts 1 and 2 (Gluck). 
Orchestre Symphonique. 
D.X. 61. ‘The Maid of the Mountains.’ Selection 
(Fraser, Simpson and Tate). Parts 1 and 2. 
L.X. 31. ‘Hungarian Folk Tunes.’ Violin Solo by 
Joseph Szigeti. Parts 1 and 2. 
L.X. 29. Ballet (Glazounov). Parts 7, 
9. 
D.X. 44. ‘ Trooping the Colour.’ Descriptive. Parts 
- and 2. Regimental Band of the Grenadier 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HETHER the fact that the German Repara- 
W tions Loan can be purchased at a substantial 

discount will prove a deterrent to other 
foreign borrowers is very doubtful, and it appears 
probable that in the near future London will be asked 
to place a share of more than one large loan made 
on behalf of Continental borrowers. There are two 
points of view from which these loans can be gauged 
—one, the individual investor who subscribes for' 
them; two, the country as a whole whose money is 
exported. From the point of view of the investor it 
would seem that a very doubtful bargain is being 
obtained. The financial position of Central Europe 
appears none too secure, and the rates of interest 
likely to be offered on these loans seem very inade- 
quate in view of the pronounced element of risk 
which it is suggested exists. From the point of view 
of the country, the opinion is definitely expressed that 
we cannot afford to subscribe millions of pounds for 
foreign loans, not one penny of which is spent in this 
country. Such funds as we have available are 
urgently needed for industrial development at home, 
and it is passing strange that it should be deemed 
desirable to side-track a large portion of these to 
finance our competitors, and, by so doing, assist them 
to dump goods on our markets. Readers of these notes 
are advised to study with the very greatest care any 
invitations that may reach them to subscribe for 
European loans at the present juncture. 


UNILEVERS 


Considerable interest has been caused by the official. 


announcement of the formation of the new company 
to merge the International Tea Stores, Home and 
Colonial, Maypole Dairies and affiliated companies, 
the scheme also to include Liptons. Where companies 
are so closely concerned with the supply of essential 
foodstuffs to the public, as is the case with the 
participants in this scheme, in addition to considering 
the effect a merger will have on the shareholders in 
the companies concerned, one must also consider the 
effect such an arrangement is likely to have on the 
cost of living. It would appear that from both points 
of view, the scheme is a desirable one. Shareholders 
should benefit from economies of management and 
from centralized marketing, while this should also 
lead to reduced prices for the public. The actual 
details are mow under consideration by eminent 
accountants who, doubtless, will be able to evolve a 
scheme equitable to all concerned. Meanwhile, it is 
suggested that holders of shares in the companies 
concerned should retain their interests pending further 
information on the subject. 


UNDERGROUNDS 


June 30 was the last day on which holders of 6 per 
cent. Income Bonds of the Underground Electric 
Railways Company of London were able to convert 
into ordinary shares at 21s. per share. The price of 
these Income Bonds in the past has reflected these 
conversion rights, with the result that, now they 
have lapsed, the Income Bonds are priced on their 
interest-bearing value. I consider they constitute an 
extremely sound investment and are well worth lock- 
ing away at the present level. As for Underground 


ordinary shares, they have been a somewhat delicate 
market during recent months owing to holders of 
Income Bonds converting into shares and selling, 
Now that this operation is no longer possible, it 
would appear probable that Underground shares should 
reach higher levels. Unlike traffic returns of the 
heavy railways, those of the Underground have made 
a consistently good showing during the current year, 
The shares at the present price are considered under. 
valued and are recommended for investment purposes, 


PINCHIN JOHNSON 


Attention is again drawn to the 1os. ordinary shares 
of Pinchin, Johnson and Company Limited, varnish, 
colour paint and enamel manufacturers. This company 
has paid dividends of 30 per cent. for the past five 
years, and, in addition, shareholders received a 
capital bonus of 334 per cent. for 1928 and 10 per 
cent, for 1929. I anticipate that the dividend will be 
maintained at 30 per cent. and that periodical bonuses 
will be distributed. In these circumstances I con- 
sider the ordinary shares a particularly attractivq 
investment at the present price. Despite the general 
depression, it is understood that so far in the current 
year the company has enjoyed expansion of profits, 
Recently, holders of ordinary shares of Torbay Paint 
Company Limited were invited to exchange their 
shares with Pinchin Johnson shares on the basis of 
six Pinchin Johnson for every five Torbay. Pinchin, 
Johnson and Company already hold a majority interest 
in the Torbay Company. It is suggested that Torbay 
shareholders will be well advised to accept the offer 
that is made to them. 


CANADIAN PACIFICS 


The state of affairs on Wall Street, coupled with 
general conditions in Canada, have led during recent 
weeks to a marking down in the price of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway common stock, While it is appre- 
ciated that during the current year revenue must be 
materially decreased it is felt that Canadian Pacifics 
constitute ‘a very desirable permanent investment, 
offering considerable scope for capital appreciation 
over a period of years. Canada is undoubtedly pass- 
ing through a lean period, but its natural resources 
present such scope for considerable future expansion 
that investments in first-class Canadian companies, 
such as the Canadian Pacific Railway, can be recom- 
mended while they are obtainable at comparatively 
low levels such as those ruling at the moment. 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


It is interesting to note that at the recent meeting 
of Beechams Pills Limited, the chairman, Mr. Philip 
E. Hill, was able to inform shareholders that the 
company’s main product, Beechams Pills, has fully 
maintained its position and in the eighty-ninth year 
of its existence is certainly as good, if not a better, 
seller than ever. That the company owning this and 
other popular products is ably run can be gauged 
from the fact that the profits for the year ended March 
31 last exceeded £200,000, which is virtually the 
same as for the previous year, 


TAuRuS 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of the meetings of 
the Imperial Bank of Persia and the Anglo-Argentine 
Tramways. 
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Company Meetings 
THE IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA 


EGOTIATIONS AND SETTLEMENT WITH PERSIAN 
GOVERNMENT 


Thee Forty-first Ordinary General Meeting of the Imperial 
Bank of Persia was held on July 2 at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
E.C., Sir Hugh S. Barnes, K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., Chairman of 

company, presiding. 

a Cholenea a The net profit at £124,278, which is 
arrived at after making ample provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, is only some £1,677 less than last year, and calls for 
no comment, We propose again to add £40,000 to our reserve 
account, bringing its total up to the amount of our paid-up 
capital, namefy, £650,000, ‘We propose, if you agree, to 
signalize this landmark in our history by paying, in addition 
to a final dividend of 7s. per share, free of tax, a special bonus 
of 2s. per share, also free of tax, making, with the interim 
dividend of 4s. per share, a total for the year of 13s, per share, 
free of tax. 

This leaves us in a position which should help us to face any 
difficulties which may arise during the current year, in which 
the currency changes recently decided upon by the Persian Govern- 
ment will begin to operate. To set shareholders’ minds at rest 
I may here state that the board have taken adequate measures to 
guard against exchange loss on the bank’s capital. As you are 
‘aware, the Persian currency is on a silver basis, consequently 
the kran, the chief monetary unit, varies in trade value not 
only with the balance of trade, but with the price of silver. 
In December last the kran fell to sixty in the £, and in January 
touched the figure of seventy. With silver at its present price, 
the figure would probably have fallen to a hundred. 

The Persian Government became seriously alarmed, and on 
February 24, at the instance of his Imperial Majesty the 
‘Shah, the Mejlis passed an Act forbidding the export and import 
of silver, the export of gold, and also forbidding all foreign 
exchange transactions except under Government control. A 
commission, on which the banks were to be represented, was 
set up to fix the buying and selling rates of exchange, and no 
purchase or sale of foreign exchange was to be allowed without 
a permit from another commission called the ‘‘ Commission of 
Inspection.’’ Previous to this, the Government had for some time 
‘been considering the desirability of establishing a gold standard, 
and, at the suggestion of the Government, we, with exper} 
advice, prepared two schemes for their consideration. In the 
end the Persian Government adopted a scheme of their own, 
and on March 9 the Mejlis passed a law providing for the with- 
drawal of the present silver kran currency and its replacement 
by, ‘al new unit to be called the ryal, and the coinage of 4 
gold piece called the pahlavi, containing the same amount of 
gold as a sovereign. As there are to be twenty ryals in the 
Pahlavi, the ryal will nominally be equivalent to a shilling. The 
‘date for the introduction of the new coinage is not definitely 
‘settled, 

In the meantime, the two commissions appointed by the Act 
of February 24, having set to work, the rate of exchange was 
fixed at kras sixty to the £, and some very stringent regulations 
were drawn up, among them one which compelled us to hand 
over fifty per cent. of our purchase of exchange to the National 
Bank of Persia as the agent of the Government. These regulations 
appeared to us to infringe our rights under our concession, and 
we therefore decided to send Mr. Sydney Rogers to Teheran to 


assist our chief manager in his negotiations with the Persian 
‘Government. 


THE SETTLEMENT 


In the end, after long and difficult but, I am glad to say, 
‘friendly discussions, Mr, Rogers was able to recommend to us 
‘the settlement which is described in our circular of May 14 to, 
ithe shareholders, namely, that in consideration of the sum of 
£200,000 payable by the Persian Government to the bank on 
March 20, 1931, the bank relinquished its right under Article 3 
‘of its concession, namely, the exclusive right to issue notes 
payable to bearer, while the Persian Government, on their part, 
‘agreed to cancel the obligation of the bank to pay royalty 
‘on its profits; also to abolish the office of Imperial High Com- 
missary created by Article 4 of the concession, whose salary 
was paid by the bank, This settlement has been drawn up in 
‘the form of an appendix to our concession, and accompanying 
‘the appendix is a letter from the Persian Governnient granting 
us most of the facilities under the Exchange Act for which wd 
have been contending. The agreement has been ratified by the 
Mejlis, and has, I am glad to say, been received with much 
§ratification by the Persian public and the Persian Press. 

‘Apart from its advertisement value, the chief advantage of the 
Note concession was that the uncovered portion of the note 
issue (£450,000) represented so much additional kran capital 

the conduct of our business in Persia. The loss of these 
funds, when all our notes are repaid, may for a time involve 
‘some restriction of our opportunities in Persia. But there are 
ways of meeting this difficulty, and the payment to us of 


£200,000, plus the release from the payment of royalties, is 
mot an inconsiderable solatium. 


report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRAMWAYS 


The Forty-sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Anglo- 
Argentine Tramways Co., Ltd., was held on July 1 at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Sir Geo. A. Touche, Bt. 
(Chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that it was very disappointing, but not surprising, 
to find that the accounts showed qa diminution of transport 
revenues. The year 1929 had been anything but a prosperous 
one in the Argentine. 

No comprehensive measures of any importance destined to 
ameliorate the acute state of congestion in the city streets had 
been adopted by the authorities during the year. The 
real remedy for bettering the situation in Buenos Ayres lay in 
the widening of streets, the building of underground railways, 
and the co-ordination of traffic. In the meanwhile the company’s 
surface lines had to suffer the additional running expenses and 
loss imposed by a state of continuing congestion. 

The total number of passengers carried during the year was 
556,078,608, as compared with 570,079,027 in 1928, a decrease of 
14,000,000. The growth of population alone had enabled them 
to keep the number of passengers near the level of former years. 
The competition from ’buses and taxicabs prevented the increase 
which normally might have been expected from that growth. 
The number of car-miles was 71,163,213, or 686,182 more than 
in 1928, although the number of passengers had been less. 

Receipts had amounted to £4,602,117, compared with 
£4,719,180, or a decrease of £117,063. 

The balance available was £450,475, of which the Preference 
dividends absorbed £359,000, leaving £91,475 to be carried 
forward. 

He had to close his observations on a personal note. When 
his colleagues asked him to take the chairmanship of the company, 
on the death of Mr. Concanon, he had already been advised to 
restrict his business activities because of a serious illness, In 
accepting, he had stipulated that it should be for a limited period 
only, and had delayed his resignation while the fate of the Ad 
Referendum Agreement of 1925 was in suspense. That phase 
was now ended, and a new chapter was now opening which 
should be one of great developments. It was a convenient time 
to give effect to an intention already, in the opinion of his medical 
advisers, too long delayed. He was glad to announce that, in 
response to the unanimous and cordial invitation of his colleagues, 
the Duke of Atholl, who had earned honour in so many fields, 
had kindly consented to take over the reins of office. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Typewriting 


Shipping 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 

Testimonials and_ circulars duplicated. Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff 


IGH SPEED SPECIALITY TYPING, of all descriptions. 
Literary MSS., Thesis for examinations copied, Company 
Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports, 

HARPER, Room 75, ALBION HOUSE, New Oxford St., W.C.1. 


PB & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Raguiee Saili from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN. GULF, BURMA, CEYLON STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 


Addresses for all Passenger Business, P. & O. house 14 yee 
Street, London, S.W.1 or City Booking Office, P. & O. 
E.C.3; for Freight or General 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E. 
Br GRAY. DAWES & Co., 12% Leadenhall Street, cs 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, Phan mid WIMBLEDON. 
Decorations, Alterations and Repairs. Phone 2523 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ODO paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Cockroaches 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “ Blattis ” 

Union Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 

used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. 
From Chemists, Boots’, Branches, or sole ow Howarths, 4 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post ‘free. 


Personal 


New and wonderful. 
£300,000. 


FLOOR by floor it rises. 
MIDDLESEX, Help it. 


THE 


Scholastic Agencies 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 

advice concerning the most suitable establishments will be 

given free of charge to parents stating their requirements 
(kind of school, age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, 
etc.) to Messrs. Truman and Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 
61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. Tel ephone : Gerrard 3272 
(2 lines). Publishers of ‘“‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete 
guide to schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


The scale of charges for advertisements 
in these columns 1s :— 
1s. 6d. per line 
Special rates for Series 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


Books 


Art Gallery 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
OIL PAINTINGS BY PAUL LUCIEN MAZE 
Exhibition open till July 19. 10-5. Sats. 10-1. 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water, "Phone and 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6 Beautiful 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 5.7.1930 


Allen & Unwin 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this conpon 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 433, fon 
the most part First Editions comprising Poetry and 
Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 434, is a 
list of New Books at much reduced prices. 


Art of Revolver Shooting by Walter Winans. New 13s. 64 
Published 25s, 

The Sporting Rifle by Walter Winans. New 13s. 6d. Pub- 
lished 25s. 

Rothenstein’s Twenty-Four Portraits. 9s. Published 2le. 

Balzac’s Droll Stories, Illustrated 16s. 

Novels a the Sisters Bronte. 12 vols. £3 10s. Published 


46 6s. 
Nightside of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s. 9d. Published 12s, 6d. 
Jack’s Legends of Smokeover. 4s. Published 7s. 6d. 
Besant’s London. 10 large, handsome volumes. £8, Pub 


lished 
Complete Works. 18 vols. £5 5s. Pub- 


£0. 

George Meredith’s 
lished £7 7s. 

Night Life, London and Paris, Past and Present by Ralph 
Neville. 7s. 9d. Published 16s. 

The Pipe Book by Alfred Dunhill. 
Published 18s. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Cinderella, 1919. 12s. 6d. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909. 30s. 

Millar’s Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 22s. 6d. 

Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, 13s. 6d. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’se St. ‘Joan. Edition de Luxe. £65 5s. 

English Stained Glass by Herbert Read, 50s. Published £55 bs. 

John Constable the Painter by E. V. Lucas. 35s. Published 63s. 

Carmen by Prosper Merimee. Coloured illustrations by Rene 
Bull. 18s, 

Robes of Thespis. Costume designs by modern artists, 42s. 
Published £8 8s. 

Flagellation and the Flagellants. 11s. 

Waite’s New Encyclopedia of Freemasonry. 
Published 42s. 

Chas, Lamb, Life, Letters and Writings of. 
Published 63s. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


2 vols. 25s. 
6 vols. 22s. 


Published by the 


Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrv., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Tc 
St. Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by Lrp., 43 Belvedere Road, 


in the Parish of 
S.E.1; Saturday, July 


Profusely illustrated. 6s. 
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